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D. Appleton and Company’s NeS.300ks. 


“THE WORK OF A MASTER.” 


Evelyn Innes. 


A Story. By GrorGe Moore, author of ‘‘ Esther Waters,” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


“Mr. Moore has given a masterly and artistic analysis of the confilct between 
art and the world on one hand and religion on the other. His ‘Evelyn Innes’ is a 
remarkable creation, anj her character is developed with a penetrating insight into 
motives and a wonderfully vivid portrayal of emotions. Itisas if her soul were 
bared before us. . . . Although Evelyn is the central figure dominating all oth- 
ers and centreing in herself the unfolding of the life drama, the subordinate cha- 
racters are drawn with a no less firm and careful hand ”— Detroit Fres Press. 


etc, 


FELIX GRAS'S NEW ROMANCE. 


The Terror. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By F&L1x Gras. 
by Mrs. CATHARINE A. JANVIER. 16mo. Clotb, $1.50. 


The new romance describes the sufferings and persecution of the heroine 
Adeline as an “‘Aristocrat,’’ thus furnishing a point of view of the Revolution 
which is the opposite of that presented in ‘“* The Reds of the Midi.” The cen- 
tral motif of the romance, developed with singular sympathy by the author, 
is the picture of the young girl’s feelings when thrown into the vortex of the 
French Revolution. Theaction passes for atime in Paris, and then in Avignon. 


Translated 


Arachne. 


An Egyptian Romance. By Dr. GEorG Esxrs, author of ‘ Uarda,” 
be A een ” “An Egyptian Princess,” etc. Uniform edition. In 


two volumes, 16mo9, Per vol., cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
Lucky Bargee. 
A Novel. By Harry LANDER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Kronstadt. 


A Romance. By MAx PEMBERTON. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





RECENT ISSUES IN 
APPLETONS TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Each 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“In selecting books for summer reading one may always feel sure of 
potting OS methine, worth reading if they are of ‘Appletons’ Town and 
untry Library 


No. 246. The Queen’s Cup. 


A Novel. By G. A. HENTY. 
The interest of Mr. Henty’s brilliant Revel is never in doubt. He has 
written a most engrossing romance of love, war. intrigue, and adventure 
which will enlist the immediate attention of those who look to fiction for re- 
creation. ‘The Queen’s Cup” seems certain to be one of the most successful 
of this popular author's novels. 


No. 245. The Looms of Time. 


A Novel, By Mrs. Huca FRasER, author of * Palladia,” etc, 


In the prologue the author pictures some thrilling scenes of the Spanish 
invasion of Peru. The vivid sketches of the Spanish attitude towards the na- 
tives are peculiarly suggestive. Tne main action of the story is modern, but 
the scene of the romantic and unexpected incidents of the tale is stiil amon 
the foothills of the Andes. A search for gold, with its accompaniments on 
greed and crime, and a story of love play an important part in the unfolding 
of a tale characterized by absorbing interest. 


No. 244. The Millionaires. 
A Novel. By F. FRANKFORT eo ee author of “A Gray Eye or 


There - gpn_be sotiins ing but goodw wh on8 poates for Mr. ¥. F. Moore’s ‘ Mil- 
e 
pono Rg LE ea 
by ora 
comma eee the best of 


ular novelist, yet Be one of the wise and 
Al terization is seed, * 4. "tne illionatres’ 
Mr. Moore's novels. *—~London Outlook. 








INCLUDING MANILA. 


A History of the United States Navy, 


From 1775 to 1898. By EpGar STANTON MACcLay, 4 M. With 
Technical Revision by Lieutenant Roy C. Smith, U.S. N. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, with new chapters and and new 
illustrations. In two volumes, 8vo. Per vol., cloth, $3.50. 


“ When this work first appeared it was hailed with delight. . . . There are 
now important additions. . . . The splendid material which Mr. Maclay has co! 
lected has been treated in admirable tone and temper. This History of the Navy 
is a standard work.’’— Boston Herald. 


‘This History of the Navy is the best in print.”"—New York Evening Post. 


“The very best History of the United States Navy in existence.”— Boston 
Journal. 


* It is full of patriotic inspiration, a first-rate book to be read at the present 
time, and one that contains In it some of the brightest, most stirring and inspiring 
chapters of our national history.""~—New York Independent. 


The Art of Taxidermy. 


By JoHN Row.ey, Chief of the Department of Taxidermy in the 
American Museum of Natural History. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth. $2.00. 


Mr. Rowley bas introduced new features into the art which have not been 
described ip print before, and his book represents the latest advances in taxi- 
dermy as an art and asa science. He takes a hunting party to the Canadian 
woods in his opening chapter, and gives a series of vivid pictures of actual 
field work. This is followed by a series of careful explanations of the proper 
treatment of animals, large and small, of birds, and heads. The many lovers 
of outdoor sport who are interested as amateurs in the various phases of 
taxidermy will find their requirements fully met, while to professional taxi 
dermists this important and comprehensive work will be indispensable. It ia 
elaborately illustruted. 


Familiar Life in Field and Forest. 


By F. ScovyLer Matuews. Uniform with “ Familiar Flowers,” 
‘Familiar Trees,’ and ‘‘ Familiar Features of the Roadside,” 
With many Illustrations. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.75. 

The great popularity of Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews's charmingly illustrated 
books upon flowers, trees, and roadside life insures a cordial reception for his 
forthcoming book, which describes the animals, reptiles, insects, and birds 
commonly met with in the country. His book will be found a most conve- 
nient and interesting guide to an acquaintance with common wild creatures. 


On the Farm. 


By F. W. Parker and Nevure L. Heim. Book Il. of Uncle Ro- 
bert’s Geography. (Appletons’ Home Reading Books.) Illustrat- 
ed. 12mo. Cloth, 42 cents net. 


The Play of Animals. 


By Karv Groos, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Basel. 
Translated, with the Author’s ccéperation, by Elizapeth L, Bald- 
win. With a Preface and an Appendix by J. Mark Baldwin. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“In this volume Professor Groos makes a contribution to three distinct but cog 
nate departments of inquiry: philosop>ical biology, animal psychology, ana the 
genetic study of art. Those who have followed the fontngs of tpquiry into the 
nature and fanctions of piay in the animal w rid ava in children will eee at once 
how much light is to be expected from a thoroughgoing examination of all the 
facts and observations recorded in the ieoenenre a of animal life. This sort of ex- 
amination Professor Grocs makes with great care and thoroughness, and the re- 
sult is a book which, in my optoion, ts destined cone ae wide influence in all these 

departments of inquiry.”— From tne Editor's Pres 


Appletons’ Guide-Books. 


(REVISED ANNUALLY.) 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United States. With numerous “say ~— 
Illustrations. 12mo. Flexible morocco, with Tuck, $250. (Part 1. 
rately, NEW EBGLARD AND MIDDDLE STATES AND CANADA: * choth, 
$1.25. Part Il, SOUTHERN Ane bag Lig STATES; cloth, $1.2.) 
Appletons’ Gateboe to Alaska. py R. SCIDMORE. Inciuding 
an account of the Kiondike. Flexi cloth. $1.00. 
* Canadian Guide-Book. By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Com 


in one volume. 12mo. Cloth, 
4 of * Greater” New ag and Vestatey, With Maps 
of New York and Vicinity. Square i2mo. Paper and cloth 









These books are for sale by all bovksellers, or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The 3 Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, ee _— and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


{Entered at the New York City Post Office as second- 
class mail-matter.} 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THE WEEE cccccccccccscscccscoccvccscoccesescecsessocess 21 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, pustpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the ch inge of which to 
a subsequent date becsmes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 79), New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cente per agate line, each insertion, 1, lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or 
top of column. Cuts are not inserted on the first 
page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$#. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisementa must be acceptable in every reepect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. mu. 


DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it aa long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the NATION this week ts 9,200 
coptes. The Subscription List te always open to the 
pernst6 of advertisers. 











*,¢ Copies of the » Manner may be procured 
in s at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de iby tbe 
and in London of B, F. Stevens, 7 Traf 
Soueee, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 

liiam Street, Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A. De- 

lille, Langham Hote). 





E:ducatonal. 


Angeles, West 23d Street. 


MA RLBOROUCH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs, Gzoror A. CaswELt, Principal. 





ComnectTicoT, Lakeville. 
ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Conducted on the potactpice of the new educa- 
tion. College prepares 
Euze Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray gy Ph.D., 


Frank M, aay | hb.D, 
France t to the Faculty. 


Connecticut (Litchfield County), Washington. 
HE RIDGE.— HOME —, Ra 
paratory School for Boys. $700. No 

Wiitiam G, Brinsmabe (Harvard), Principal. 








DELAWaRE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





District or CoLumBia, Washington. 
‘HEV Y CHASE French and English 
~ School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
the language of the house. Principal, Mile. L. M. Rov- 
LIGNY Assistant Principal), Miss C. PetTicrew, City 
Post Office, Washington, D.C. 





Kentucary, Vanceburg. 
IVERSIDE SEMINAR Y.— Pr epara- 


tory, Collegiate yggentel Care. Healthy location. 
Board and tuition. $120a year 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HE COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Founded in 1897 as an incorporated boarding 
and da ay school, preparatory for college. Situated on 
the “ Loeeeta Estate.” Twelve additional board- 
ing —_ a ree 14 years of age will be received for 
the 1809. For catalogue and further par- 
ticu are Fe amt FREDERICK WINSOR, Head Master. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St 
fi 2Ck WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for aus —8Ath year will begin September 
28, 1898. Mra. H. P. LeFesvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. Hunt ey, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville 
Ate TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
ns September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads ot of School: Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





SSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 

Epmvu nD H. "BENNETT, LL.D. 
Ea, " Massacavserrs, Duxb rbury. sla 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indt 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for youne & boys 

Home and outdoor life. F.B, Knapr, 8.B. (M.I.T.). 





MassaCnvsetts, Fram 

TSS HYDE'S HOME . SCHOOL FOR 
eight girls offers a paenent country home, tho 

coma an ral educa tion, with special care of 
pa mee Bee ny hy and morals. Pupils of any age re 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
P® OSPECT HILL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—A Shosous? education with good home influ- 
ence. ems = 7 Circular. 
ss IDA OSTER, 
Miss CaRouing R. CLARK, i Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. 





MASssacnvusetts, South 
UMMER MCADEMY Y. PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. The 
most advanced methods. 
Special attention is givea to the study of English. 
Trained teachers, Terms, $500. 
Pertey L. Horse, A.M. (Harvard). 





Oe Massacnosstts, Worcester. 
HE HiGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
ym 8 year ins Sept. 14, 1898. A First 
Grade ry School. Modern sanitation; new 
Athletic arts live teaching; Re classes; generous 


table. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 
Josern ALDEN Snaw, A.M., Head Master. 





MicuHiean, Orchard Lak 
Mi riee your. MILITAR Y ACADEMY, 
2ist year ‘or leading universities, 


baile and ry ts of yen, Zale Now vaymnasium, 
Box 1160 feet. Address CoLonnt Rooers, Supt. 


New Hamursume, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.--Among New Hampsbire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in « bracing climate. Large, airy 
butiding; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre. 
paration for any college, and government academies, 
oe commercial course—business, law, stenograpby, 
Reopens Sapeiiaber 14, 1898. Terms low. 
Catalogue, 


For 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 








Educational. 


New Jersey New 
ce LLEGIATE INSTITUTE. — $300 
ox dttats fre Seat nat taniow Vacated by 
B00 feet above the ses a level. Healthy Ao 
a "Table excellent. seats sy a 
FP La, B.8., Principal. 





New Jersey, Short Hiljs. 
‘ARTERET SCHOOL.—Ten Bois Re- 
eeived in Headmaster’s family. School building 
separate. Gymnasium. Laboratory. 00. 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 





ERSEY, Summit, near New Y 
i ENT. PLACE SCHOOL FOR "GIRLS. 
pecial attention to college pre wenn Fm 4 
ficate ae te rotleney, Smith, and 
New school building. Mrs. Saran Woopwan P, Pact, Pp 
Pres. of Board of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, L H.D. 





EW YorK, Mount Vernon, 25 minu 
HE MISSES LOCK WOOD'S COLLE. 
giate School for Girls. 12th year. College-Pre > 
ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to 
sar and Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken. 
{nstruction thorough, Only earnest s'udents desired. 





NATIONAL on. 2109 Penna. Ave., Washi 
W Youk Ciry, 126 and 128 Eart 1 a treet, 
ptown Piano School, 239 Lenox Avenue. 
HE vA TIONAL CONSEKVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AWERICA.—Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
nette M Thurver. Dr Antonin Dvorak. Director. Ad- 
mission daily. For particulars, address SECRETARY. 





Onto, Cincinnat 
[SS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application 





OREGON, Portland. 
T. HELEN’S HALL.- A Boarding and 


Day Scbool for Girls, will reopen Sept 15. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS' AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 





RHODE IsLAND, Providence. 
RIENDS SCHOOL 
for Both Sexes.—Founded in 1784. Excellent 
home. Students from 18 States. Ail denominations. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, Music 
and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE | SORES, LLB. 


TENNESSEE, Franklin. 
HE MOONEY SCHCOL FOR BOYS, 
—Prepares for college. Advantages excellent, 
rates moderate, climate unsurpassed. For ect sai 
address W. D. Mooney. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 
ISHOP HOPKINS HALL for GIRLS. 
Epitu M. CLaRk, Princtpal. 
Bishop HALtt, Visitor. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 

ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTT- 

tute for Boys. anaes drill. H. H, Ross Prin- 
cipal. Bishop ALS, vi sitor. 

Vireisia, Newport News (near Old Polat). 
EWPORT NEWS MILITARY ACA- 
demy. For Illustrated Catalogue, address Col. 
W. HUFFMAN. 





Virainia, Richmond. 
cCABE'S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
—"he Sey: fourth annual session of this se 
boys begins Sept. 26, 1£98. Thorough 
i University of Virginia, Yale, Goreme, 
tary and Naval Academies, and the leading Sasiueer- 
ing Schools Full staff Pay meg department strictly 
Mmited. For catalogue, 
W. Gorpon McOaBe, "Head 5 Master, Richmond, Va. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Boarding and Day Pupils. 16th Year. 
English, Science, Art, and Language courses. Cer 
tificate ‘admits to college. Unrivalled opportunities 
for the study of Music, Home care and social re- 


cree ELEN M. scovELLs EDITH L, COOPER, 


pals. 
2034 Fifth Avenue, P New York City. 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD. 


Mr. GEORGE L. STOWELL receives a limited 

sive eure ortar Advanced Sandan 
ntrance or for Adv a 

_ place INGTON, MASS., near Cen: 

Tenth Year. ) Refers to members of the 








bridge 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the the Hudson. Number limited 
to. ten. Be ae with careful indi- 


R. M. HU im, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 











‘ 
‘ 


ud 





July 14, 1898] 
Educational. 
School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBE< 8, 1898. 
Instruction in drawi from the cast and from 
life, in inting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal 
instructors: Ns . . &. C. rbell, and 
Philip Hale (D and Painting), Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stone | ag Design), . LL. Pratt 
(Modelling), . W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the 
free use of the galleries of the Museum. For cir- 
culars ering detailed information, address 
18S ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 








MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, : 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLOREXcE Bal pwiy, Principal. Within seven years 
more than seventy-five pupils buveentered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory courses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds For 
circular, adcress the Secretary. 





Williamsport_ Dickinson Seminary 
a Be, ge eae Both sexes, Posi- 
te 4 LC = tively Chaictian 
' ae . —adequate men- 
tal and physical 
training for use- 
fulcareers. Reg- 
ulara delective 
courses Conser- 
tatorsy work in 
Music, Art, and 
Elocutioa specialties. Catalcgue free. 
Rev. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Oldest, Largest, and most Thoroughly 
Equipped Institution of Learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the t place 
in which to study Engineering. 

For information write to 


W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Meadville Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Founded 1844. Endowment greatly increased. No 
doctrinal or sectarian tests. Aim—Scientific study 
of theology, ethics, sociology, and preparation for 
the Obristian ministry. Five professors, two in- 
structors, numerous lecturers of national reputa- 
tion. Tuition free. 

For catalogue apply to PRES. OARY. 











Nr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoaRDING AND Day 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Bescon 
Street, Boston. Address, until September 1, 91 Dan- 
FORTH STREET, PORTLAND, ME 


THE MISSES WHITON AND BANGS, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N, Y. 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 


Advanced courses and advantages of New York City 
for spectal students. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Cheiten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania's leading college-preparatory boarding 
school, under the military system; 70 cadets; 10 resi 
dent instructors. $500 to $600 a year; no ertras. 
JOHN C, RICE, Pu.D., Principal. 








Bishop Robertson Hall. — 


Episcopal, Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, Keopens, D V., September 14, 1898. 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 

1607 17 8. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Home School for both sexes. (46th Year.) 
WEST NEWTON, MASS, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. REG Oo ches oF a 
CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY, 

it Hill, Philadeiphia, Pa. Eleven miles 


Chestow 
north of the City Hall. Catalogues on application. 
JAMES L. PATERSON, Head Master. 


SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 
Sokag TO Pasa rare aged 








The Nation. 
Educational. 
Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
Lie ut BLANTONC.WELSH, U.S A.. Commandant 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


STAUNTON, VA. 

A Military School for Young Men and Boys. Unsur 
passed In course of study, thoroughness of equipment, 
and beauty of location. Handsome filustrated cata 
logue sent on application. 


“MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Pounded 1749. Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; 
two hours from New York For cir 


ad 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prin., Bethlehem, Pa. 





GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Iil., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
234 year begins Sept. 19. 
ReprceaS Kice. A.M.,anod Mary FE. Berpy A.M.. Prins. 


Teachers, ete. 


GRADUATE OF THE MASS, IN- 

stitute of Technology asad Ph D. of the Johns 
Hopkins University, with six years’ experience as pro 
fessor’s private assistant and in special work, 4 
college position in Chemistry. H , eare of the Nation 


Z| MASTER OF ARTIS DESIRES A 
position as teacher. 
Three years’ experience. Address 
Hesry Irvine Brock, 
Perea mere __ Semapece Sitaey, Ve. 
YUCCESSFUL INSTRUCTOR, Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, desires suqnqemens. Highest 
m A. Ze ®t 


credentials. French, German, Span ~» care 
Nation. 


Ph.D IN CLASSICS 1S OPF-N TO 
engagement College or Preparatory Schoo! pre 
ferred. Address "8 .” care of the Nation. 
C14 W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co,, Fropeietons. 

4 Ashburton Place, boston. 1242 1¥th 3t., Washington. 

156 Fifth ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. ., Minneapolis 

736 Cooper Bdg. Denver. 6525 Stima'’n 6k.,.LosAngeles 

878 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 825 M’ket8t., San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 


all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Haran P. FRENCH, Manager. 


HE ALBERT &CLARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cuicago. Branch, 
Des Motes, la. 13th year. College positions a specialty. 
CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8, 
Establisned 1855. 8 E. 14th 8t, N.Y. 


An A nc is valuable in proportion to ite in 

ge y fluence. If it merely hears of va 
cancies and tells that is sometiiing, but if itisasked & 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


CW BARDEEN, Syracuse. X.Y, RECOMMMECNAS 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 7o Fifth Ave., New York 








Educational. 


S* Marvaref s S , 
* 


Exceptionally g 
eral and « 
healthful situation 24 
Willams, of ne 


Mirses 


owge p apar at 


University 
The Rev. Faan L. Res 
Miss Mary R. Hitiae 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 48th annual session. Four years’ 
Curricurum. Sessions seven and a half months 
Especial attention to Labo: atory Courses in al! de 
partments. (tinical Instruction and Quizze 
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"The Week. 


It can hardly be said that either the 
war or peace has made much progress 
during the week. At Santiago, the Ame- 
rican lines have been extended about 
the doomed city, and the fleet has shown 
its ability to drop shells in it; but re- 
peated summons to surrender have been 
met by persistent refusal, apparently 
under instructions from Madrid. If the 
revolution in Spain hangs fire, our own 
proceeds apace, and the first of our isl- 
and acquisitions has been made (under 
the pressure of “military necessity’), 
which the sober sense of the country, 
and even of Congress, had rejected in 
time of peace. 





The long struggle over the annexation 
of Hawaii is ended, and the deed is ac- 
complished. All that could be said 
against the policy of annexation has 
been said, and it would be useless now 
to repeat it. All that could be said 
against the means employed to accom- 
plish the object, beginning with the il- 
legal act of Minister Stevens five or 
more years ago, and ending with the 
joint resolution of Congress by which the 
treaty was superseded, has been said. It 
is sufficient to say now that the annexa- 
tion project was dead beyond the hope 
of resurrection when the war with Spain 
broke out. That event and Admiral 
Dewey’s victory at Manila brought it to 
life once more. The argument that we 
must have a half-way house between San 
Francisco and the Philippines carried 
the day, although it is not yet settled 
that we are to retain the Philippines or 
any part of them. Our own views of the 
annexation policy are not changed by 
the vote of the Senate, but we shall hope 
that the consequences flowing from it 
may be better than our anticipation, and 
that the various kinds of leprosy, moral, 
physical, and industrial, prevailing in 
the islands may not be engrafted upon 
the United States. 





The Bureau of Statistics of the Trea- 
sury Department issues a publication 
concerning the Hawaiian Islands which 
contains many figures and statements of 
interest. The feelings aroused by the 
struggle over annexation have been so 
bitter, however, as to color statistics. 
Misrepresentations concerning the race 
and nativity of the inhabitants have 
been made and exposed, and the most 
conflicting statements concerning their 
morals, their health, their prosperity, 
and their political capacity have been 
presented by Congressmen of opposing 
views, Concerning the compensation of 





laborers, also, the accounts given vary 
extremely, and on all these matters the 
publication of the Bureau of Statistics 
contains little but hearsay evidence. As 
to commerce, its statements are official 
and presumptively trustworthy, but they 
tell us little that is new. It has long 
been known that practically all the ex- 
port trade of these islands was with the 
United States, and that this country 
supplied 70 per cent. of the Hawaiian im 
ports. There is no reason, therefore, to 
expect any material increase of com- 
merce with our new possessions. We 
had it all before, substantially, and 
there is no reason to expect it to be en- 
larged to an extent at all commensurate 
with the expense which annexation will 
occasion us. In fact, according to the 
report of the Bureau of Statistics, the 
market for labor of all kinds is over- 
stocked in Hawaii, and our Consul-Gen- 
eral advises all Americans, except capi- 
talists, to keep away from the islands. 
Laborers who may go there seeking em- 
ployment at high wages will be dis- 
appointed. 





Perhaps the most interesting part of 
this publication relates to the Hawaiian 
currency. We had already a bewildering 
variety of moneys in this country, but 
we now have several more. The prin- 
cipal currency in Hawaii is paper, “based 
on” silver. Banks keep two accounts 
with their depositors, silver and gold, 
and when a check is drawn it may be 
made payable in either metal. In case 
the check does not specify the metal, the 
law provides that the holder may de- 
mand gold, if the amount is over $10. 
Under this system, it seems, gold is at 
a premium of 1 per cent. Evidently we 
have annexed a system of bimetallism 
that has some important features, and 
it would not be surprising if the ad- 
herents of silver should advocate its 
general adoption, omitting the provi- 
sions of the law in favor of redemption 
in gold. The total currency of the isl- 
ands is estimated at $3,500,000, the silver 
money being $1,000,000, of which $300,000 
is held by the Government to secure that 
amount of paper. The debt assumed by 
the United States is over $4,000,000, and 
as the internal taxation already averages 
$6.48 per head, no great increase over 
the present revenue of $2,283,000 is to be 
anticipated. There is little in these fig- 
ures to encourage the belief that we have 
obtained a bargain from the commer- 
cial point of view in assuming the re- 
sponsibility of governing Hawaii. 





The adjournment of Congress was 
marked by scenes of boisterousness 
which at one time threatened to end in 
a free fight on the floor of the House, 
but finally terminated in a jubilee of 





patriotic songs and shouts, rather un- 
dignified, but pardonable under the cir- 
cumstances. In the Senate the man who 
is always wrong (Mr. Morgan of Ala- 
bama) protested against any adjourn- 
ment whatsoever. It was his opinion 
that Congress ought to be in continuous 
session as long as the war lasts, to sup- 
port the President, and especially to 
help him in the arduous task of nego- 
tiating a peace, if peace should be of- 
fered. Apparently, no attention was 
paid to this suggestion, for the vote to 
adjourn was adopted without a division. 
Among the measures left without action, 
the McCleary banking bill and the Ni- 
caragua Canal bill are the only ones of 
importance. Although very few mea- 
sures have passed, the session has been 
the most momentous that the country 
has witnessed since the civil war. It 
has brought on a war with Spain, has 
annexed foreign territory to the United 
States, and has paved the way perhaps 
to still greater acquisitions and greater 
embroilment. Whether these doings 
shall prove a blessing or a curse to the 
United States and to the world, the 
future only can determine. 


The war, and the means of raising 
revenue to carry it on, and the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, have embraced so large 
a share of public attention that every- 
thing else has been obscured. Sixty-two 
bills, large and small, have been pass- 
ed on these subjects. A bankruptcy 
bill has been passed, a commission has 
been created for settling disputes with 
Canada, the Bering Sea award has been 
settled, an old war claim has been 
paid (with a resulting scandal), a law 
for the arbitration of disputes between 
railways and their employees has been 
enacted, and the usual number of pri- 
vate pension bills have been “put 
through.” Nothing that Congress has 
done, however, has been so generally 
approved as its adjournment. It is pret- 
ty safe to say that if it had adjourned 
early in April the country would now be 
at peace, the reconcentrados would have 
plenty to eat,and liberty in Cuba would 
have been equally well secured. This, 
we are inclined to think, is the private 
opinion of President McKinley and the 
majority of his Cabinet, and of our lead- 
ing military, naval, and diplomatic 
officers. 





The total amount appropriated by Con- 
gress during its recent session, of course, 
is larger than usual by hundreds of mil- 
lions, because of the war expenses, actual 
and prospective. The figures foot up 
$892,527,991, of which over 40 per cent., 
$361,788,095, was on war account. Per- 
manent appropriations to meet sinking- 
fund requirements and interest on the 
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public debt required $117,836,220. Ex- 
cluding these two items, the total for 
ordinary running expenses of the gov- 
ernment is $412,903,676. Chairman Can- 
non of the appropriations committee, for 
the Republicans, “pointed with pride’ 
to the fact that this sum “is only $4,246,- 
816.75 more than was appropriated at the 
last session of the last Congress for the 
same purposes (including the appropria- 
tions made during the recent extra ses- 
sion), which apparent excess is almost 
doubly offset by the increased appropria- 
tion of $8,070,872.46 for the payment of 
pensions on account of the fiscal year 
1898, provided for in a deficiency act at 
this session.” Mr. Sayers, for the Demo- 
cratic minority of the same committee, 
retorted that, “when it is borne in mind 
that no river and harbor bill has passed 
this Congress, it will be seen that the 
appropriations by the present Congress 
have largely exceeded those of any other 
Congress for a like period for many 
years, and that, too, without including 
the appropriations for war expendi- 
tures.” While no river and harbor bill 
was passed, the sundry civil act carries 
$14,031,613.56 to meet contracts autho- 
rized by previous Comgresses for river 
and harbor works. Mr. Sayers stated 
that the appropriations of $361,788,095 
for war expenses are intended to cover 
_ those to be incurred up to the first of 
January next; but Mr. Cannon pointed 
out that, in addition to the appropria- 
tions made specifically for expenses of 
the conduct of the war since its incep- 
tion and for the first six months of the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, contracts 
have been authorized in the naval ap- 
propriation act for new war-vessels and 
for their armament for which Congress 
will be called upon in the future to ap- 
propriate an amount estimated at $19,- 
216,156. 





The appointment of a large commis- 
sion to study the relations between labor 
and capital is a piece of Congressional 
extravagance that is, under the present 
circumstances, inexcusable. There have 
been many commissions of this kind, 
and no one has ever been able to specify 
any beneficial results from their investi- 
gations. They had one in England late- 
ly, composed of very eminent men, but 
as it sat for a number of years and its re- 
ports, as Lord Salisbury said, would 
cover several acres of ground, the pub- 
lic was naturally incapable of appre- 
clating what was accomplished. If our 
Government had money to waste, it 
might waste it in this way better than in 
some others; but as it is running in debt 
and imposing new taxes, it is discredit- 
able to allow an expenditure of more 
than a hundred thousand dollars, prob- 
ably, to pay the salaries and expenses of 
a number of people whose incompetence 
is established in advance, and whose opi- 
nions when rendered will command no 
attention. This language may seem 





harsh, but it is justified by a glance at 
the list of appointments made from the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
It is hard to believe that the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the Speaker did not make these 
appointments with the intention of 
bringing the whole investigation into 
contempt. The Senators named are 
Messrs. Kyle, Penrose, Mantle, Daniel, 
and Mallory; the Representatives are 
Messrs. Bell, Livingston, Lorimer, Gard- 
ner, and Lovering. Mr. Lovering is a 
manufacturer of cotton goods on a large 
scale, and a man of much intelligence. 
The others are rabid Populists, silver- 
ites, and professional politicians, whose 
conclusions might as well be formulated 
now as after they have taken evidence. 
It will be the height of folly to pay the 
slightest attention to the proceedings of 
a body constituted after this fashion, 
even if the nine members named by the 
President are better than those chosen 
from Congress. 





The President’s call upon the nation to 
give thanks to the Almighty for the suc- 
cess of our arms could but grate upon 
the finest religious sensibility. However 
well-intentioned, his proclamation read 
too much like a vainglorious triumphing 
over a weak foe. There is a great dif- 
ference between our present war and the 
civil war. Then our very national life 
was endangered. Then we went about 
with a sense of instant peril. It was na- 
tural, it was devout, in those critical 
years, after a great victory, to lift 
up the instinctive cry, “Thank God!” 
But our war with Spain has never 
struck home to the national con- 
sciousness in any such way. Saying 
nothing of the manner in which it was 
brought on, or the men who were re- 
sponsible for it, it has never aroused a 
feeling of national danger, never been 
anything more than an unequal combat 
of which the event could be in no doubt. 
Therefore, no victory, no series of vic- 
tories, can come as a great deliverance. 
As leading to the peace which we all de- 
sire we rejoice in them, but our fervent 
thanksgivings will rise to heaven only 
when peace actually comes. And to the 
really devout mind there is something 
shocking in this particular arguing that 
the divine favor is ours because we have 
crushed a feeble enemy. True reverence 
does not thus press the details of 
slaughter as a reason for praise of the 
Highest. As the lofty-minded Lincoln 
said to Americans, the Almighty has 
his own purposes; and a becoming awe, 
a reverent silence, a standing still to 
gee the salvation of God, are much more 
fitting in the midst of war, as Lincoln 
reminded us, than a loud and boastful 
Te Deum. 





Public opinion in Spain is a thing dif- 
ficult to gauge. The mass of the people 
is non-reading, inarticulate, and con- 





cerns itself very little with questions of 
government. But there appears to be 


‘no doubt that Spanish national senti- 


ment is now turning very decidedly in 
favor of peace. There is no doubt what- 
ever that our own country ardently de- 
sires peace. With both of two nations 
at war desirous of peace, it would seem 
as if the end of the war could not be far 
away. But this does not necessarily fol- 
low. Both nations just as strongly de- 
sired to keep the peace when it was 
broken. They went to war against their 
will, They may have to keep on fight- 
ing unwillingly. The practical difficul- 
ties of agreeing on terms of peace are 
very great. Spain might begin by offer- 
ing now what she refused at the begin- 
ning of the war—that is, the independ- 
ence of Cuba. Without saying whether 
peace ought now to be made on that con- 
dition, it is certain that it cannot be. 
President McKinley will not have a free 
hand. Any treaty of peace he may ne- 
gotiate will have to be submitted to the 
Senate, and how moderate and generous 
and judicial that body will be we can 
all guess. If polled to-day it would un- 
doubtedly insist upon exacting from 
Spain all that could be exacted if her 
last ship were sunk, her last gun dis- 
mounted, her last army defeated. This 
is what makes one hesitate about too 
confidently reckoning upon an early 
peace. Spain may say, “If we are to lose 
all, we will at least fight to the bitter 
end.” As we said before the war, a na- 
tion may have a war any day it wants 
it; but peace, once thrown away, is the 
costly and difficult thing to get back 
again. 





The reported intention of Germany to 
seize one of the Philippine Islands for a 
coaling-station need not produce any 
disturbance on this side of the water. 
Such seizure would be an act of war 
against Spain, not against the United 
States, provided the island were not oc- 
cupied by us at the time. The Philip- 
pine Islands are some 2,000 in number. 
We occupy a very small space on one of 
them, and it is not certain that we shall 
continue to hold that. Everything de- 
pends on the conditions of the treaty of 
peace, when it comes. It might be con- 
strued as the sign of an unfriendly spirit 
if Germany should seize one of the 2,000 
islands while we are making up our 
mind whether we want any more terri- 
tory in that quarter of the globe than we 
now occupy, but in the eye of inter- 
national law it would not be an act of 
hostility toward us. It would be dis- 
tinctly so toward Spain, however, unless 
the latter had previously ceded the isl- 
and to Germany. Without such cession 
it would make Germany an ally or @ co- 
operator with the United States in war 
against Spain. It may be added that we 
have no interest to prevent Germany 
from acquiring a coaling-station in the 
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Lieut. Hobson’s report on his dar- 
ing venture with the Merrimac explains 
for the first time why he was not able 
fully to block the channel out of the 
harbor of Santiago. That a passage was 
left alongside the wreck was known, 
even before Cervera used it to make his 
dash to destruction. But just why the 
enterprise had failed could only be 
guessed, till Hobson came out of the 
enemy’s lines to say that the Merri- 
mac’s rudder had been shot away, and 
the collier torpedoed, by the Spanish. 
This made it impossible to swing her 
across the channel. The Lieutenant, 
who appears to be as modest as he is 
cool and fearless, says that he was 
“chagrined” when he found himself un- 
able to carry out his plans. Chagrin is 
not the sensation which most men would 
feel when on a steamer torn asunder 
by dynamite and rained on by shot and 
shell from the enemies’ guns; but, after 
all, it was a true mark of heroism. Lieut. 
Hobson deprecated the cheers that wel- 
comed him back to the American lines: 
“Any of you would have done it.” Very 
likely. We know that practically every 
man on the fleet offered to go with him 
when volunteers were called for. Such 
high appeals to bravery and duty com- 
mand their own response. But the men 
below—the engineers, exposed to death 
without being able to strike a blow; the 
stokers, whose enemy is the cruel heat 
in which they have to work—where does 
their heroism come in? Of course, in 
the same self-forgetful devotion to their 
duty which marks some world-resound- 
ing deed of an officer like Hobson. That 
was a frightful detail of the Spanish 
flight to ruin—the officers having to 
stand over gunners and stokers with 
drawn pistols to keep them to their task. 





Still another State is to have a body 
of colored soldiers commanded by col- 
ored officers. A company of black troops 
has been raised at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
it has been decided that its officers shall 
also be black men. This decision was 
reached after a white man had been 
picked out for the captaincy and his 
nomination had even been sent to the 
Senate. The negroes had an admirable 
candidate for the place in the person of 
a man who had served in the regular 
army and had proved himself abundant- 
ly competent for the position. But, not- 
withstanding all the arguments in favor 
of black officers for black troops raised 
in the capital of a Republican State, it 
looked for a long time as though the 
whites would insist upon having the 
command. 





The discussion which has already 
opened as to the proper relations of the 
United States toward Cuba and other 
Spanish territory that may come under 
our control, serves to show how far away 
this nation has already got from the 





theory as to government upon which the 
reconstruction of the South after the 
civil war was based.. A striking illustra- 
tion of the change which has come over 
the public mind in this respect is afford- 
ed by a communication and an editorial 
article in a recent issue of the Indianapo- 
lis Journal. Maurice Thompson begins 
his letter with a reference to “our tra- 
dition that no people can be righteously 
governed without their own voluntary 
consent to the governmental act,” and 
says that “upon this theory we have put 
behind us more than a century of bril- 
liant history”; but he adds that, “like 
all other theories, it has more than once 
proved its correctness by the exceptions 
to its universal applicability.” One such 
exception, in his opinion, is the Indian 
race, which has not been found, as a 
rule, capable of self-government. An- 
other is the African race in the South. 
His reasoning, of course, leads to the 
conclusion that we cannot accept the 
principle of “the consent of the govern- 
ed” in Cuba. “The negroes of South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana,” 
says Mr. Thompson, “are much fitter for 
the franchise than a large majority of 
Cuban laborers. They have lived in bet- 
ter company, under more enlightened in- 
fluences, yet restriction has been found 
necessary.” 





The significance of all this is found in 
the fact that the Journal endorses the 
contention of its contributor that the 
“consent of the governed” has proved 
an unworkable theory, even in States of 
the present Union. “Mr. Thompson,” it 
says, “shows the absurdity of the univer- 
sal application of this principle.” It ad- 
mits that, “if all peoples in the world 
were intelligent, all governments could 
be safely based upon the consent of the 
governed,” but it maintains that “until 
the inhabitants of a country can be in- 
structed in the theory of self-govern- 
ment, it is better for that country to 
be under the tuition of a nation of pro- 
gressive and humane purpose.” Nor 
does the Journal shrink from the logical 
conclusion of this argument as respects 
disfranchisement at the South. Yet it is 
the leading Republican newspaper in 
Indiana, and only eight years ago it was 
earnestly supporting an Indiana Presi- 
dent in his effort to push through Con- 
gress a force bill, under which the negro 
majorities in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina, now admitted to be unfit 
to rule, were to be assured by the federal 
Government the right to rule the white 
minorities. 





It was not so very long ago that our 
reckless currency experiments, coming 
along with a period of trade depression, 
were virtually driving gold out of this 
country’s circulation. Between Febru- 
ary 1, 1894, and March 1, 1896, the 
amount of gold in general circulation in 
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the United States decreased no leas than 


$82,000,000, and this occurred in the face 
of an output of new gold from the Ame- 
rican mines, during the period, of more 
than $100,000,000. It will be remember 
ed what embarrassments were occasion 
ed to the Government's financial opera 
tions by this outflow of the standard 
metal, and the suspension of gold pay 
ments by both Treasury and banks is a 
matter of recent history. To what de- 
gree the situation has been altered, the 
estimate of the amount of money cir 
culating in the United States outside the 
Treasury, July 1, is interesting evidence 
This statement shows that the stock 
of gold in circulation has increased 
since March, 1896, no less than $215,- 
600,000. It stands to-day at by far the 
highest total in the country's history. 
The use of gold in payments between the 
banks, and between them and the Trea 
sury, has again grown very general 
a curious instance of which is found in 
the fact that one day’s payments last 
week to the Treasury under the new 
revenue law increased the Govern- 
ment’s gold reserve $2,400,000, whereas 
the day's increase in total available ba- 
lances in the Treasury, including its 
gold, was only $3,700,000. 


England has been having one of her 
periodical ‘“‘No-Popery” crazes. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt sounded the alarum this 
time. A bill was before Parliament regu- 
lating benefices, and he seized the occa- 
sion to denounce the popish practices 
and leanings of the Anglo-Cathoiics. 
They were trying to undo the English 
Reformation. They were trying to carry 
the Church of England over to Rome. 
As for the individual clergy who were 
at this nefarious work, Sir William de- 
nounced them as being in a position 
which was “illegal, immoral, and inde- 
cent.” It was wonderful to see how the 
English still respond to’this old ajp- 
peal. Parliament and press were con- 
vulsed. Sir William’s daily mail leap- 
ed to thousands of letters, applauding 
or denouncing. It was urged that he 
was not exactly the man to lead such a 
holy war. His own devotion to evan- 
gelical doctrine had not been known to 
be absorbing. He was even accused of 
partisan motives, and the charge was 
not thought incredible. Other men might 
seem better fitted to discuss the nice 
questions of casuistry involved. Prof. 
Sidgwick, for example, can reason 
sweetly about the situation of clergymen 
bound by a creed which they do not be- 
lieve. But Sir William rose in his cha- 
racter of blunt, bluff English squire, de- 
spising metaphysical cobwebs, frankly 
hating the Pope, and pounded out his 
conviction that the Romanizing clergy 
were but so many rogues. The immense 
sensation caused by the incident shows 
how little the old cries have lost their 
power to set John Bull puffing and glar- 
ing, > 
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ENEMY’S PROPERTY AT SEA. 


There is no doubt that the Jingo inter- 
national jurist is hugely delighted with 
the retention by our Government of the 
right of capture of private property at 
sea, Yet it is the one thing so far done 
in the war wholly at variance with the 
past traditions and policy as well as in- 
terests of our Government. 

The proof of this may be found collect- 
edinan article by Mr. W. L. Penfield in 
the current number of the North Ameri- 
can Review. In brief, Mr. Penfield shows 
that our Government adopted the prin- 
ciple that private property at sea—ships 
and cargoes—should be exempt from 
capture, in the treaty of 1785 with Rus- 
sia; proposed it to England, France, and 
Russia in 1823; and in 1856, at the time 
of the Treaty of Paris, in order to get it 
adopted by the Powers, offered to abolish 
privateering. In 1861 Mr. Seward favored 
its acceptance, in 1870 Mr. Fish express- 
ed to the Prussian Government the hope 
that we might be “gratified by seeing it 
universally acknowledged”; in 1871 it 
was adopted through his exertions in our 
treaty with Italy, which stipulates that 
in case of war between the United States 
and Italy “the private property of their 
respective citizens and subjects, with the 
exception of contraband of war, shall be 
exempt from capture or seizure on the 
high seas or elsewhere by the armed ves- 
sels or by the military forces of either 
party” (except in the attempt to enter a 
blockaded port). 

In Europe several countries have dur- 
ing the last hundred years made strenu- 
ous efforts in the same direction. In 
1792 the French Assembly declared in 
favor of prohibiting the capture of pri- 
vate, unarmed ships, and negotiated to 
that end with other states; in 1823 
France, intervening in Spain, directed its 
navy to capture only vessels of war and 
vessels violating an effective blockade; 
in 1866 Austria prohibited the capture of 
enemy’s ships and cargoes, on condition 
of reciprocity. Germany, Italy, and Rus- 
sia adopted substantially the same poli- 
cy, and in 1868 the North German Diet 
voted for an international convention to, 
secure the principle of the inviolability 
of private property on the high seas. In 
1870 Prussia, in the Franco-Prussian 
war, agreed to adopt the policy on condi- 
tion of reciprocity, and Italy has by law 
agreed to the principle whenever reci- 
procally adopted, 

There is no doubt that the principle 
would long ago have been adopted all 
over the world but for the opposition 
of England, which is based on a linger- 
ing idea that the right to destroy pri- 
vate property at sea is a valuable belli- 
gerent right; and we have now rein- 
forced England’s opposition by abandon- 
ing our national policy on the subject 
in the present war, although we have at 
the same time substantially abandoned 
the allied right of privateering. 

The English idea on the subject is a 





mere delusion, a survival, like the other 
English ideas once firmly held, though 
now abandoned, of the right of search 
and “paper blockades,” “once a subject 
always a subject,” and the queer no- 
tion of sovereignty over the sea itself, 
which came down from the Middle Ages 
and are gradually being dissipated by 
the progress of modern enlightenment. 
To those who know anything of the his- 
tory of international law and the causes 
which develop it, there is something 
rather comical in this antiquated piece 
of mediwval barbarism being cherished 
in England. That it should be kept 
alive in the United States, whose in- 
terests are most opposed to it, and whose 
Government on numerous occasions has 
endeavored to suppress it, is still more 
80. 

The real reason why all enlightened 
opinion is on one side in this matter, 
is that experience has shown that the 
right to capture private property at sea 
during war involves useless injury or, 
it may be, ruin to non-combatants. It is, 
usually said that the abandonment of 
the right of plunder on land involves 
the exemption of private property at 
sea, But a far better case can be made 
out for a free hand on land than on 
the water. At first sight, the old system 
of sacking the cities of an enemy had 
everything in its favor. The Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany actually ruined 
the country for generations; Magdeburg 
and the other places that Tilly occu- 
pied were made literally waste places. 
The wealth of the rich towns of the low 
countries that Alva took he appropriat- 
ed. The same thing may be said of the 
old custom of holding prisoners to ran- 
som, the lingering effects of which, cu- 
riously enough, are said to explain why 
the Spaniards were so unwilling to part 
with Hobson. Until comparatively re- 
cent times, the prisoners of importance 
were regularly held for ransom, just as 
prisoners of no importance (whom it 
cost money to keep) were knocked on 
the head. If the only consideration i 
war were that of making it as terrible 
as possible, these good old customs on! 
land were more important than the right ' 
to capture enemy’s private property at 
sea; the subjects of every nation have 
private property of great value on land, 
while by no means every nation has a 
shipping or commerce of great conse- 
quence, Nevertheless, the modern world 
has completely eliminated from inte 
tional law the right to seize and appro- 
priate private property on land, and 
where “requisitions” are made on towns, | 
or indemnities exacted from the con- 
quered, the money is not taken out of 
the pockets of individual owners of 
property, but is levied like a tax upon 
the community or locality, and thus, 
like any other public burden, is made to 
fall as equally and justly as possibie. 
Even the five milliards taken by Ger- 
many from France did not ruin any in- 





dividual non-combatants, and its pay- 
ment will be spread over years, if not 
generations. 

There are reasons, too, why, in the 
case of property at sea, the right to seize 
private ships and goods has recently 
diminished in importance. A hundred 
years ago, when commerce hardly exist- 
ed, and the rights of neutrals were scan- 
tily recognized, a nation which had any 
commerce was obliged, in time of war, 
to protect its mercantile marine by great 
fleets of war-ships, which “convoyed” 
merchant ships from port to port. The 
protection of the merchant fleet against 
the enemy was consequently very labori- 
ous and expensive. In modern times, 
however, nothing of the sort is done. 
The belligerent, instead of protecting his 
mercantile fleet, lets his commerce trans- 
fer itself to neutral bottoms. This is 
what actually took place during our civil 
war. The escape of the Alabama caus- 
ed a destruction of shipping, but the 
commerce of the country went on as 
usual in French, English, and German 
bottoms. We were justly indignant at 
the behavior of England in letting the 
Alabama get out, but could not prove at 
Geneva more than $15,500,000 actual 
loss. This transfer to neutral bottoms 
will take place in every war, and as it is 
open to any belligerent, the right to cap- 
ture enemy’s ships and cargoes has no 
effect on the fortunes of the war. Dr. 
Lawrence, in his well-known handbook 
on ‘International Law,’ as a result of his 
examination of this branch of the sub- 
ject, states that since 1856 “ordinary bel- 
ligerent trade has been safe at sea un- 
der a neutral flag.” The rights of neu- 
trals, that is, of nations at peace, have 
been extended until they have practical- 
ly destroyed the value of the right to 
capture private property at sea. We 
may ruin a few poor devils of Spaniards 
by it, and by it help to make a few 
miserable women and children starve, 
but it will not hasten the end of the war 
by an hour, It is simply so much need- 
less suffering for no end whatever. 








THE STATE’S DUTY TO THE 
LAWYER. 

Mr. George F. Hoar delivered last 
week an address before the Virginia 
Bar Association on the relation of the 
lawyer to the state, which has attracted 
a good deal of attention. Mr. Hoar oc- 
cupies a position, both as a lawyer and 
public man, which insures him a hear- 
ing, and we have read his address with 
some curiosity to see what view his ex- 
perience at the bar and in the Senate 
leads him to take of the matter. 

We are inclined to think that on the 
whole the importance of the address lies 
chiefly in the collection of facts made 
by the orator to show the powerful in- 
fluence exerted by judges and lawyers 
in the government of the United States. 
The fact itself is, of course, not disputed 
by any one, but many undisputed gene- 
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ral facts gather significance from the 
historical statistics on which they rest. 
Mr. Hoar’s résumé in brief is as fol- 
lows: Of the fifty-two signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, twenty-four 
were lawyers. The Constitutions of the 
original thirteen States were almost 
wholly the work of lawyers. Of the 
twenty-four Presidents twenty, and of 
the twenty-four Vice-Presidents eigh- 
teen, have been lawyers. ‘To-day the 
President, the Vice-President, the Speak- 
er of the House, five of the eight mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and 302 out of the 
446 members of the two houses of Con- 
gress were bred to the bar.” Of thirty- 
three Secretaries of States, all but two, 
Mr. Everett and Mr. Blaine, have been 
lawyers. 


Coming to the Supreme Court, it is 
a fact which will no doubt cause some 
surprise to any one who has not careful- 
ly studied the history of that tribunal, 
that its power, great as it always has 
been, is at the present day used with 
vastly greater freedom than it ever was 
at any previous period in its history. 
We are accustomed to look back to the 
period of Chief Justice Marshall and 
that of Chief Justice Taney as being 
those in which, from opposite points of 
view, the federal bench, and especially 
the Supreme Court, were most potent. 
But the facts, notwithstanding the great- 
er lustre surrounding the names of the 
earlier judges—and notwithstanding, too, 
the internal division and weakness re- 
vealed by such reversals as those in the 
legal-tender cases and in the income-tax 
case—do not bear out this view. The 
power of the Supreme Court, as illus- 
trated by its willingness to hold acts of 
Congress invalid as being repugnant to 
the Constitution, seems to have steadily 
increased. In the first seventy-five years 
of the court’s existence, Mr. Hoar finds 
but a single case—that of Marbury vs. 
Madison—in which an act of Congress 
was set aside, while since the war there 
have been fifteen, six of these being po- 
litical, and dealing with legislation aris- 
ing out of the civil war. In each of 
these, “the court held unconstitutional 
the legislation of the political party to 
which a majority of its members be- 
longed—the party to which that majori- 
ty had owed its appointment,” and so 
“baffied and brought to naught the po- 
licy in regard to the great matter of 
reconstruction of the party to which I 
myself belong, and the school of politics 
in which I have been trained, and which 
I suppose was also that of a majority 
of the American people.” 


As the address was in great measure 
an appeal to Virginians on behalf of the 
Supreme Court, i. ¢., against such at- 
tacks upon it as the Virginian Populist 
Democrats meditate, it was not rheto- 
rically for Mr. Hoar’s interest to make 
out the Supreme Court an oppressive or 
unduly powerful body, and no doubt on 
this account he omitted reference to the 





federal decisions ending in the unani- 
mous judgment of the court of last re- 
sort in the Debs case, under which the 
judiciary of the United States now ex- 
ercises an authority for the protection of 
life and property against organized vio- 
lence which is certainly as striking an 
illustration of the growth and solidity 
of its power as the test-oath or civil- 
rights cases. 

Such facts undoubtedly show that the 
bar and bench have a position in the 
American commonwealth of peculiar 
significance, and that the relation of the 
lawyer to the state is one which we can- 
not too carefully consider. But what 
has Mr. Hoar to say about it? He con- 
fines himself to pointing out that the 
member of the bar is actually an officer 
of state, offers some suggestions as ex- 
planations of his influence, which we 
need not examine because they would 
apply to one country as well as another 
(we may be very sure that the excep- 
tional position held by the bar and ju- 
diciary here is due to exceptional 
causes), and then reads the old homily 
about the duty of the lawyer to the state, 
which we may abridge by giving a few of 
his leading statements: 

“Our profession is not the road to wealth; 
: the American lawyer is not of the 
class of men who serve their country for 
hire. . . . He islike Agassiz. ... He 
has no time to make money. ... He is 
thinking of the great principle he is strug- 
gling to establish in jurisprudence. He is 
thinking of his imperilled client. He is 
thinking of an honorable success in a gene- 
rous controversy. He is thinking of coun- 
try. He is thinking of duty. He is to be 
ranked with the clergyman, with the teach- 
er, with the man of letters, with the man of 
science, with the judge, and the statesman, 
and the soldier, who expects to get nothing 
from life but a comfortable support for him- 
self and household.” 

This picture of the ideal lawyer has 
been drawn a thousand times, and, con- 
sidering the actual condition of the bar 
and its ambitions and achievements in 
any community of which we have any 
knowledge, and especially in the United 
States, it is a remarkable proof of our 
love of improvement and our desire to 
keep alive a high legal standard that it 
should continue to be regularly produc- 
ed for the edification of the young at 
commencements and meetings of bar as- 
sociations. But we must venture to 
point out that there is no use in painting 
this beautiful portrait, or dilating on the 
opportunities of a glorious career for the 
lawyer, as the result of his performance 
of his duty to the state, unless the state 
—that is, we ourselves—do our duty by 
the lawyer. 

The career of the lawyer—the ques- 
tion whether he chooses the profession 
merely as the road to wealth and pow- 
er, which in this country it certainly is, 
or as a career in which professional mo- 
tives and a desire to serve the state shall 
play a great part—depends far more on 
what the state, of which Mr. Hoar con- 
fesses himself to be no small part, 
makes of the career. The road, what- 
ever it is, as Burke said, will be trod, 





and the great question is, what sort of a 
road do we make of it? Is it such that 
the young man of high aims and gene- 
rous ambitions finds that to get bust- 
ness he must make himself thoroughly 
competent to advise clients, or is he con- 
tinually exposed to be driven out of the 
field by ignorant and unprincipled rivals 
whom the state encourages by a lax 
system of admission or discipline to 
compete with him, and who eat up his 
business by resorting to arts which he 
will not practise? Does he practise be- 
fore judges who, from what we know of 
them, are sometimes far more inclined 
to encourage the noisy, pushing “shy- 
ster” than they are to listen to himseif? 
Does he ever have to try to get the 
ear of judges when they are listening to 
those who, as the judges know only too 
well, have got them upon the bench, and 
may or may not keep them there? Does 
he find that his “chambers” business 
goes forward smoothly according as he 
makes presents to this or that underling 
(also an officer of state)? Finally, if his 
talents and ambition lead him to dream 
of a seat on the bench, and fit him for 
it, will the state single him out for this 
distinction, or will it tell him plainly 
that for rewards such as these he must 
look to a nominating convention, where 
it can be had only for money or favor; 
or, if it be in the service of the general . 
Government, to the favor of low place- 
men near the President? 

Go over the list of first-rate men nomi- 
nated to the Supreme Bench in recent 
years on their merits and rejected, and 
put on the other side the nominations of 
second-rate men easily confirmed as a 
matter of favor through their very ob- 
scurity, and consider how full of warning 
to the young lawyer such a record is. 
The crying need of the hour in this mat- 
ter is less to moralize over what no one 
disputes, than to do what we can to 
make the professional road somewhat 
different from what it is, and better. 
Throughout Mr. Hoar’s address there 
runs the fallacy of an attempt to per- 
suade his audience to respect the great 
authority of the courts, not merely on 
the ground that they are powerful, and 
that the part they play in the govern- 
ment is of the first rank, but because the 
profession is a sort of ideal governing 
body. The path to professional and po- 
litical distinction must be considerably 
improved by us before we can expect to 
see any such bar as that to which Mr. 
Hoar likes to imagine himself as be- 
longing. 





RAILROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


: The publication of the plan of reor- 


ganization of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad has again drawn attention to 
the improved situation of railroad prop- 
erty. It is the latest of a great series of 
reorganizations since the panic of 1893, 
which have put tens of thousands of 
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railway mileage in such a position that 
no further trouble on any large scale 
need be expected for a generation. In- 
deed, accompanied as these have been 
by a vast refunding of bonded indebted- 
ness at 4 per cent. and less, and by the 
general establishment of a system of 
published accounts of earnings, and by 
conservatism and honesty of manage- 
ment, it is not too much to say that a 
memorable revolution has been accom- 
plished in what is, next to agriculture, 
the most important single industry in 
the country, promising a future which 
twenty-five years ago no one dreamed of 
seeing attained within the limits of the 
century. 

Perhaps no better signal of the change 
could have been given than the an- 
nouncement that the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was at last on its feet, 
for this company had been an “awful 
example” of the old régime for years. 
The system had been brought into ex- 
istence in the way once so common, by 
adding road after road to an originally 
valuable and small line; an era of wild 
speculation had followed, then a period 
of ruinous debts to prop up the inflated 
monstrosity, then collapse,- carrying 
down with it thousands of innocent peo- 
ple and the railway genius who was 
mainly responsible for the disaster. It 
is, we believe, the only railroad in the 
United States which in the space of a 
few short years before its fall stood so 
firm as to be the main source of the 
income of a university, while its subse- 
quent history was so productive of 
scandal, doubt, and dismay that even 
an honest receivership seemed to af- 
ford little hope of relief. At one period 
of its checkered career, it is said to 
have been the cause of one of the most 
thoroughly circulated mots of the late 
Mr. Travers, who, on being asked what 
he thought of some railroad’s method of 
bookkeeping, said that he did not like 
it, as “they kept their books with a lead 
pencil and an eraser.” The reorganiza- 
tion of this property after the ruin it 
has spread abroad, on terms which sat- 
isfy ‘‘all interests,” is as welcome as 
rain after a devastating drought, or a 
good crop after two or three bad har- 
vests. It is a wonderful transformation 
scene, from bankruptcy to solvency, from 
perpetual quarrels to peace; from a 
gross scandal which frightened capital 
away, to honest administration which 
summons it back. It is a case typical of 
the present railroad era, 


No doubt the immediate cause of the 
great change in the condition of rail- 
way property was the fall in the rate 
of interest to a point at which inflated 
indebtedness could be scaled down with- 
out injury, nay, even with advantage, to 
the creditor. It is obvious that the hold. 
er of a 6 or 6 per cent. bond coming due 
within a few years, and who, if he were 
paid off, would find it difficult to rein- 
vest at 4, is all the better off if he gets 





for his old and doubtful, or more than 
doubtful, bond a new sound 4 per cent. 
bond, to run, perhaps, for fifty years, 
within which time the rate of inte- 
rest will undoubtedly fall still further. 
But the difference on its bonded indebt- 
edness between 4 and 5 or 6 per cent. 
means in the case of many a railroad 
the difference between solvency and in- 
solvency. It is this circumstance which 
has made most of the late reorganiza- 
tions successful. Twenty-five or even 
fifteen years ago this means of extrica- 
tion from difficulties had not made itself 
apparent, and hence very often a rail- 
road, after being ruined by one set of 
managers, was turned over to a new set, 
as reorganized, only to be ruined by 
them in turn. But now reorganizations, 
which in almost every case are based 
on an estimate of earnings made in the 
worst possible times, are made “to 
last.” 


In addition to these material con- 
siderations, which naturally attract most 
attention, there is at least one moral 
cause which now tends to strengthen 
the security of railway property. We re- 
fer to the attitude of the courts towards 
both bond and stock-holders. Without 
going back to the days when Barnard 
and Cardozo were on the bench, it is not 
long since there was a tendency in the 
courts towards what has been denounced 
as the ‘‘town meeting” theory of railway 
securities—in other words, to the theory 
that the law must carry out any scheme, 
however inequitable or even iniquitous, 
which the majority sanctioned. This 
theory, had it been developed by the 
courts, would have been a frightful 
engine of fraud. By obtaining control 
of an issue of stock or bonds at a com- 
paratively low figure, a speculator would 
be enabled to use it for purposes of re- 
organization or consolidation on any 
terms satisfactory to himself, even 
though the rights of the minority hold- 
ers were destroyed. The theory at one 
time obtained such currency outside the 
courts that it was no uncommon thing 
to hear of schemes to “get hold” of a 
certain security with the almost avowed 
intention of sacrificing the minority in- 
terests. But of late years the decisions 
of the courts have tended to explode 
this doctrine, the view taken by them 
being that the ownership of stock or 
bonds raises for many purposes a com- 
mon interest, and that the minority 
rights must be protected by the law, if 
the majority attempt so to use their own 
as to injure them. The authorities on 
this subject have recently been reviewed 
in a very important case by the highest 
court in this State, and the principle ap- 
plied that one corporation cannot ac- 
quire the majority of the stock of an- 


other, and then so control and manage 


its business, for the purposes of getting 
hold of it at less than its value, as to 
injure the minority stockholders (Farm- 
ers’ L. & T. Co. vs. New York & North- 





ern Railway Co., 150 N. Y., 410). De- 
cisions such as this have done much to 
diminish the temptations once presented 
by the operation known as “freezing 
out.” The reader will, no doubt, recall 
one or two very recent instances in 
which a minority has invoked this prin- 
ciple with ‘success. Nothing can exag- 
gerate its importance, and it tends neces- 
sarily to compel the reorganization of 
properties on just terms to all concerned. 


THE LATE SESSION OF THE JAPANESE 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tokyo, June 16, 1898. 


It is a general supposition of outsiders 
in Japan that the Government and leading 
party politicians have a pretty clear un- 
derstanding beforehand of the probable 
trend of Parliamentary tactics in the Lower 
House; but, in the special session just 
brought to a summary dissolution, all the 
political leaders seem to have lost their 
bearings. Even within a few hours of the 
dissolution, it was believed by well-informed 
Japanese that the session would be brought 
to a satisfactory close. The Government act- 
ed throughout as though it had reserves at 
command to influence the votes of the mem- 
bers. It had everything at stake in the 
measures it had laid before the Lower 
House. The final coup of the Government 
ending in a dissolution was, therefore, in 
the nature of a blow to all the parties and 
to the public as well. 

The greater part of the month of April 
was occupied with incessant attempts to 
bring about an alliance between the Ito Ca- 
binet and the Liberals. The National Union- 
ists, who mustered only about twenty-five 
votes, were with the Government from the 
start. For a time there seemed to be a 
strong probability that the Liberals would 
support the Cabinet in the coming session. 
The Liberal press in Tokyo advocated such 
a movement, and their leader, Count Ita- 
gaki, was friendly to it. The conditions of 
this support were supposed to be that the 
Government would admit Count Itagaki to 
a Cabinet portfolio, and certain other Lib- 
erals to important administrative posts. 
The success of the attempt seemed to de- 
pend, so far as the Liberals were concern- 
ed, upon the moderation of their claim for 
recognition, and their united support of 
the measures which the Government wished 
to lay before the Parliament. The Cabinet 
undoubtedly desired an alliance with the 
Liberal party even though the votes of the 
latter, together with those of the Unionists, 
did not furnish the requisite majority. A 
fair number of independents could without 
much effort have been secured to unite with 
the two parties, if only the latter were in 
the mood to stand firmly together. 

These negotiations, continuing so many 
days and even weeks, between the Liberals 
and the Cabinet, suddenly came to an abrupt 
conclusion. The alliance was not to be. No 
explanation of the failure was given further 
than that Marquis Ito could not see his way 
to accept the Liberal demands. What these 
demands were was not definitely made known 
at the time. It has since leaked out, how- 
ever, that the Liberals were not able to offer 
much in the way of united support. Ever 
since the early session of last year all the 
parties in Japan have been on the verge of 
disintegration. The larger parties have been 
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split up into wings and coteries, and many 
small political clubs have been organized 
by the seceders from the larger groups. This 
factional spirit has so affected the Liberals 
that they can scarcely be considered a poll- 
tical body in the proper sense of the term. 
There are sections that have threatened to 
secede at every important crisis. In the 
negotiations with the Ito Cabinet it is prob- 
able that the party leaders were unable to 
guarantee the united support of their party 
to the Government, especially when they 
learned that they were expected to vote for 
bills that were obnoxious to certain mem- 
bers of the party. The result of this rupture 
was that Marquis Ito and his associates 
were left without a definite following in the 
Lower House, unless we count the rather in- 
significant support of the National Unionists. 


The special session of Parliament was 
formally opened on the 19th of May, and 
was to continue its deliberations for twen- 
ty days. In this brief period the Cabinet 
required the Parliament to act upon three 
measures of the greatest importance, besides 
several bills of lesser importance. The de- 
termination of the Cabinet to limit the con- 
sideration of the bills to but twenty days 
was its first mistake. In no session have 
measures of a more far-reaching character 
been laid before the Lower House. The de- 
liberations of the Representatives have in 
certain sessions, especially the memorable 
one of a year ago, amounted to little more 
than a vote of confirmation of the bills in- 
troduced by the Government. But the Ca- 
binet could hardly expect this docility from 
the members under existing circumstances 
when it did not command a definite party 
following. In these few days the houses 
were expected to vote upon the enforcement 
of the Civil Code, three bills for increasing 
taxation to the extent of 35,000,000 yen, and 
a bill radically changing the mode of na- 
tional elections. In addition to these major 
bills, there were minor bills requiring no lit- 
tle consideration, besides others which cer- 
tain parties had pledged themselves to 
work for. The limited time allotted for all 
this gave offence to the Representatives, 
but it was in one sense an advantage to 
them, for the reason that it placed the Gov- 
ernment, anxious to secure immediate ac- 
tion, to some extent within their power. 


When the session opened there was at 4rst 
no evidence that the proceedings would be 
hostile to the Government. There was, in- 
deed, a party of extremists, composed mainly 
of Satsuma members, who used every means 
within their power to bring the Lower House 
to a vote of want of confidence in the Cabi- 
net. But the motives of this clique were too 
transparent. The preponderating powers be- 
hind the throne, the Satsuma and Choshu 
clans, have not been friendly to each other 
since the fall of the Matsukata Cabinet, 
which was of the Satsuma persuasion, and 
these members hoped to take advantage of 
the widespread dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent Cabinet (of Choshu proclivities) to make 
a thrust at Count Ito. But the House would 
not be persuaded. The majority of the 
members were in no mood for petty revenge 
of this kind, and were waiting for larger 
game. Toward the middle of the session a 
representation to the throne was introduced 
which, in moderate language, censured the 
Government for its conduct of foreign affairs 
in the Hast. But this was voted down on 
the 30th of May by a majority of fifty-five— 
a majority so large that it would almost 





seem as though the Government had scored 
a victory. Yet even on this occasion the at- 
titude of the House was negative toward the 
Cabinet. Throughout the session the support 
of the Government measures often trembled 
in the balance. On one occasion, when the 
Government declared urgency for the land- 
tax bill—a point of doubtful constitutionality 
—a storm of opposition was aroused, and the 
Government made haste to withdraw its con- 
dition. 


It is unnecessary to describe in further de- 
tail the bills which the Government laid be- 
fore the Lower House, vital though they are 
to the current history of Japan. With a 
single exception they failed to become laws, 
and will have to wait for the election of a 
new Parliament. The exception is the Civil 
Code, which was hurriedly passed in the 
Lower House and finally voted in the Upper 
House in the last moments of the session. 
The passing of this Code was a matter of 
peculiar necessity, entirely apart from in- 
ternal political considerations, in both the 
legislative branches. It is provided in the 
new treaties, which are to give Japan full 
rights throughout her territories on an en- 
tire equality with other great Powers, that 
the law codes must be enforced at least 
one year before the treaties go into effect. 
Had the Civil Code failed to pass, the opera- 
tion of the treaties would have been sus- 
pended for a time, and Japan would have 
been delayed in securing her complete au- 
tonomy through her own mismanagement. 
Happily for her, something at least was 
gained from this Parliament, the term of 
which proved otherwise so brief and futile. 


It was evident from the first that the real 
crux of the session was to be the bill for in- 
creasing the land tax. This was one of the 
three measures for raising a larger revenue. 
The first and second, which had reference to 
an increase of the saké and income taxes re- 
spectively, were likely to meet with no par- 
ticular opposition. The proposal for a new 
land tax was certain to encounter much hos- 
tile criticism. The present land tax is sub- 
stantially based on the laws of 1873 and 
1877. According to the first, the tax rate 
was 3 per cent. of an official valuation of the 
agricultural and urban lands of the country, 
and in the latter year this was reduced to 
2% per cent. In 1880 there was a revision 
of the land value, which for the most part 
holds good at the present time. This revision 
was intended to reform the Inequalities of 
the older appraisements, but not tochange the 
rate, which has remained at 2% per cent. 
From this brief account it is evident that 
the amount of tax to be paid on each par- 
cel of land was fixed, and that the proceeds 
of the tax, except for trifling variations, were 
a definite amount, independent of the size 
or price of the produce. The total receipts 
from this tax to the Treasury were about 
42,500,000 yen from the years 1881 to 1889. 
In the latter year some reductions were made 
in certain provinces where land was ap- 
praised too high, and after these reductions 
the state realized about 38,000,000 yen from 
this source. 


In the earlier sessions of Parliament, espe- 
cially before the outbreak of the late war 
with China, the land tax was frequently at- 
tacked by the Lower House. One complaint 
was that the rate was too high and bore 
heavily on the farming class. But with the 
rise of price in agricultural products in re- 
cent years—a rise due mainly to the exten- 
sion of manufactures and the rapid growth 





of an urban population—this objection fell 
to the ground. The inequality of the tar, 
however, in spite of various revisions, was 
still a bone of contention. There seems to 
be a prevalent opinion in the rural districts 
that some provinces do not pay their share, 
while others are overtaxed. It is not ensy 
to decide how far this complaint is justified 
On the whole, public opinion seems to back 
the farmers in their contention, but the 
general prosperity of the agricultural classes 
in Japan and the general increase of their 
standard of comfort would seem to indicate 
that, in recent years, they have adjusted 
themselves to this evil. 

The various measures for increasing the 
revenue during the past few years have 
borne very little upon the farmers. As the 
Government, in this session, proposed to 
augment the saké tax and the income tax, 
both of which would fall largely upon the 
urban classes, it wished to equalize matters 
by increasing the land tax. The rate was 
raised from 2.5 per cent. to 3.7 per cent. on 
agricultural lands, to 3 per cent. on rural 
building lands, and 5 per cent. on urban 
building lands. As soon as the bill was lald 
before the Lower House the opposition to 
the measure began to manifest itself. Ind!- 
vidual members representing rural communi. 
ties were instructed by their constituents 
either to vote against the land-tax bill, or 
at least to demand a reassessment before 
consenting to any increase of the rate. As 
the agricultural interests really dominate 
the Lower House, the Government saw that 
the battle would be a severe one. The length 
of the session was manifestly too brief for a 
full consideration of the bill, and the Gov- 
ernment endeavored to placate the Opposl- 
tion by extending the session one week to 
June 15. On the 7th of June the special 
committee to whose hands the tax bill had! 
been intrusted was ready to make its report. 
The chairman announced that, with one ex- 
ception, all the members of the committee 
were opposed to the bill, and recommended 
its rejection. From this it required no great 
insight to predict an overwhelming defeat 
of the whole measure. But one resource 
was left to the Government, viz., to con- 
sent to a scheme of revising the land values, 
and thus to secure, if possible, a majority 
in favor of the tax bill. 


To feel its way, the Government suspend- 
ed the sitings of the Lower House for two 
days—an interval spent in active negotia- 
tions with certain independent members who 
were not averse to coming to an agreement 
with the Cabinet on liberal terms. Vague 
charges of underhand influence and even of 
bribery were made during this time against 
the Government, but it seems to have re- 
sorted to no other opodeldoc than consent- 
ing to the measure of reassessment on con- 
ditions practically dictated by the indepen- 
dents. The suspension was, however, alto- 
gether too limited to permit of any canvase- 
ing of opinions or of making converts among 
the members. When the House reassem- 
bled on the 10th, it is doubtful whether the 
Government or any of the members had any 
inkling of what the fate of the land tax 
would be. Both the friends and the enemies 
of the measure were in a state of complete 
uncertainty as to which party would tri- 
umph. 

The question finally turned upon a techni- 
cal point of constitutionality. It was an ex- 
citing moment. There was a full House, 
most of the Ministers of State were present, 
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and the visitors’ gallery was crowded. The 
regular order of business was the continu- 
ation of the debate on the land-tax bill, but 
one of the independents acting for the Gov- 
ernment asked permission to introduce a 
representation for reassessing the value of 
land. The Constitution provides that if the 
debate upon any bill has begun, it cannot be 
interrupted by any other proposal, unless 
the connection between the two is so close 
as to make them practically one measure. 
After much confusion and excitement, the 
President decided that a closed ballot should 
be taken on the point whether the voting 
on the constitutionality of the representation 
should be done by a closed or an open ballot. 
The fate of the bill was understood to 
hinge on the outcome of this vote. The 
meaning of a closed ballot in the Japanese 
Parliament is that each voting paper is 
signed with the member’s name, while an 
open ballot leaves the member to vote with- 
out signature and therefore without exposure 
of his decision. It was felt that the Govern- 
ment might have secured the adhesion of a 
certain number of trimmers who would be 
willing to vote for the representation and the 
tax bill, if only they were not found out. 
Hence the importance attached to the ap- 
parently technical point of a closed or open 
ballot. When the result was announced— 
164 for a closed, as against 124 for an open 
ballot—every one understood that the fate of 
the tax bill was sealed. The House defeated 
the motion for the introduction of the 
representation by the same majority. The 
debate on the tax bill was then resumed, 
but on the final vote only twenty-seven stood 
for it. The members were fully aware that 
the die was cast. The Cabinet allowed a 
brief interval to elapse in which some spe- 
cial bills were acted upon in the Upper 
House, but as soon as this was accomplished 
an imperial rescript was issued dissolving 
the Lower House. 

However indefensible the action of the 
Representatives may be in opposing an in- 
crease of the land tax, there can be no doubt 
that resistance to the Government has 
strengthened the position of the political 
parties. The Japanese admire an action that 
shows strength of purpose under adversity. 
It required some degree of courage for the 
Pepresentatives to face another dissolution. 
They bad but just undergone the trouble 
and expense of an election, and they were 
all loath to encounter another. Probably 
nearly all of the members would have pre- 
ferred to meet the Government half way, if 
they could have saved their reputations with 
their constituents. But they crossed the 
Rubicon fairly, and accepted the result with- 
out a murmur. The result is that the two 
largest political parties have already won 
back much of the ground they lost in the 
disgraceful session of last year. They seem 
to have recovered backbone. Never have the 
Jiyuto and Shimpoto been so jubilant as 
since the dissolution. They are making 
every effort to consummate what has here- 
tofore invariably failed, namely, the union of 
the two parties into one effective political 
organization, and if the entire press of the 
country is any indication of party opinion in 
Japan, the plan is likely to be carried into 
effect. G. D. 


ARNOLD. BOOKLIN. 


CAMBRIDGD, MAss., July 8, 1898. 
It is surprising how indifferent the majo- 





rity of American art students and cultivated 
Americans in general are towards whatever 
Germany has accomplished in the fine arts. 
While the Gothic architecture of France and 
England, Italian painting and sculpture of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the 
Renaissance architecture of Italy and 
France, and modern French and English 
painting have engaged both the careful at- 
tention of specialists and the devoted inte- 
rest of the wider circle of art-lovers, it 
would be in vain to search among us for a 
single prominent advocate or exponent of 
German achievements in these three sister 
arts. Where is there in this country an op- 
portunity to study adequately the wonderful 
development of German church-building dur- 
ing the Romanesque period? How much is 
known, even by professional art critics, of 
the superb thirteenth-century sculptures, in 
Naumbur¢;, Wechselburg, Bamberg, or Frei- 
burg; how much of the extraordinary wood- 
carvings of the fifteenth century, such as the 
altar-works of Michael Pacher and Hans 
Briiggemann? What American contribution 
has there been made—if we except the ad- 
mirable work done by S.R. Koehler—towards 
a fuller knowledge even of such men as Dii- 
rer and Holbein? And how many Americans 
are there to whom the names of Karl Rott- 
mann, Ludwig Richter, Moritz von Schwind, 
and Anselm Feuerbach are more than mere 
names? 


It looks as though the same fate was about 
to overtake the life-work of Arnold Béck- 
lin; and yet it is safe to say not only that 
the paintings of Bécklin are filling the ima- 
gination of cultivated Germans of the pre- 
sent day to a degree rarely equalled by art- 
ists of former ages, but that they are enti- 
tled to the earnest consideration of all those 
—whether they be Europeans or Americans— 
to whom art is still a chosen interpreter of 
the deepest mysteries of life. 

There is probably no artist of modern 
times in whom elemental instinct has 
burst forth with such tempestuous power as 
in Bécklin. There may be painters who, 
like Turner, surpass him in glow and bril- 
liancy of color; others, such as Puvis de 
Chavannes, may be his superiors in delicacy 
of tint and outline; still others, as for in- 
stance Verestchagin, may have a_ surer 
grasp in reproducing actual happening, but 
not since the days of the Renaissance has 
there been his like in exultant sense of cre- 
ative vitality. Most artists are copyists. 
They merely tell, in one way or another, 
what they find in real life; they derive all 
their conceptions from what they see or 
hear. Only the greatest create their own 
world. It is to these that Bécklin belongs. 
Whether we like his conceptions or not, it 
would never occur to us to deny them their 
right of existence, as little as we should 
think of disputing the legitimacy of the ma- 
nifold forms and types of Nature herself. 
This alone would be sufficient to give Bick- 
lin a place among the chosen few. What 
gives him an added significance for our own 
time, what makes him a representative of 
modern life, is that he, more intensely 
than any other artist, seems to have felt 
in himself the two contrasting passions 
of the modern world: its feverish striving, 
ites indomitable thirst for boundless activi- 
ty, and, at the same time, its deep, inarti- 
culate craving for spiritual peace. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the 
Titanic impetuosity of Bécklin’s art is his 
“Prometheus.” Not even the masters of the 





frieze of Pergamon entered more fully into 
the spirit of flerce revolt that characterizes 
the ancient story of the fight of the giants 
against the gods. But to this spirit of defi- 
ance there is added in Bécklin a sublime 
touch c* mysticism. This colossal but sha- 
dowy figure that we see chained to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, stretching out over its 
whole ridge, half mingling with the clouds 
that surround it, we feel to be a part of the 
universal yearning and struggling of crea- 
tion for a higher existence. Indeed, it 
seems as though dumb nature had found a 
voice in this suffering man. He, rather 
than the rocks upon which he lies, seems to 
form the real summit of the mountain; and 
as we see the waves of purple Okeanos dash- 
ing against its base, as we see the forests 
on its slope bending down before the raging 
gale, we cannot help imagining that all this 
together—sea, rocks, forests, clouds, and 
man—is one gigantic being, throbbing with 
passionate life, brimming over, even in de- 
feat, with indomitable energy and desire. 
How insipid and sentimental do most of the 
modern representations of Prometheus ap- 
pear by the side of this truly Atschylean 
conception! 

It is, however, not only in such intrinsi- 
cally heroic situations that Bécklin’s extra- 
ordinary sense for the elemental forces of 
nature and their restless weaving and work- 
ing asserts itself. Indeed, one might de- 
scribe most of his pictures as illustrations 
to the words of the Earth-Spirit in “Faust”: 


“In Lebensfluten, im Thatensturm 

Wall ich auf und ab, 

Wehe hin und her, 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein glitihend Leben— 

So schaff ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid.’’ 


Or rather, most of his paintings seem to 
quiver with that intense, eager, ceaseless 
emotion by which such an activity as the 
Earth-Spirit’s must be accompanied. 

What an irrepressible animal exuberance, 
for instance, breathes in his pictures of the 
sea. To him every wave is a living being. 
As they dance and glitter in the sunshine, 
as they roll and heave in the storm, as they 
break over each other and spread into foamy 
whirls, as they glide gently upon the sand, 
every one of them seems to feel, to sing, to 
wail, to long, or to rejoice. And at the same 
time the sea as a whole seems to be a 
huge, many-headed, mysterious monster, of 
insatiable appetites, of unfathomable power, 
and of endlessly changing forms. So that 
we are not in the least surprised to see all 
sorts of fantastic shapes and faces, mer- 
maids, sea-dragons, centaurs, and fabulous 
serpents, lurking in the water and on the 
shore, riding on the crests of waves or div- 
ing into the deep. 

One of these pictures shows a valley be- 
tween two gigantic rollers, evidently in 
mid-ocean; no distant view; nothing but 
this enormous mass of surging water. But 
on the top of one of the waves there comes 
riding along a shaggy ocean monster, a fat, 
brown, rollicking, sea-captain-like fellow, 
and his sudden appearance frightens some 
mermaids that are sporting below, so that 
they plunge headforemost into the protect- 
ing element. Another picture shows the 
breakers dashing over some barren rocks in 
the sea; on one of the rocks there sits a 
grizzly Triton blowing lustily into a tortu- 
ous shell which serves him for a trumpet; 
at his side, stretched out on her back, there 
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lies a naked woman, letting the waves wash 
over her voluptuously, one of her hands lazi- 
ly bent backward to her neck, the other 
playing with a gorgeous snake that has 
raised its luring head and part of its glit- 
tering body from under the water. In still 
another picture of this kind we see the tow- 
ering cliffs of a desolate coast; the surf is 
just receding, in rapid eddies, through the 
crevices of the rocks and boulders. In the 
middle of the cliffs there is a cavern-like 
chasm, and here there stands, ‘leaning 
against the bare wall, a strange, super- 
humanly beautiful woman, her dark hair 
flowing upon her shining shoulders, her eye 
rapturously following the receding floods, 
while at the same time she drinks in the 
sound of an AZolian harp that is suspended 
at the opening of the ravine. 

In all this, what a wonderful fascination, 
what an irresistible passion, what a glowing, 
daring, bewildering life! Is it a wonder that 
Bécklin touches the heart of modern men? 
Is not this the way in which modern men 
live—feverishly working, feverishly enjoy- 
ing, crowding eternities into a brief, hasty 
moment? Is not this an age of giants and 
of demigods? And do we not even in nature 
see our own selves, do we not even from 
nature derive excitement and intensified en- 
ergy rather than edification and calm? 1 
believe that, in spite of the classical form 
of many of his conceptions, there is, in this 
respect at least, no more intensely modern 
artist than Bécklin. 

Herman Grimm, to whom we owe an ad- 
mirable analysis of Bécklin’s character, finds 
in him a lack of spirituality. He notices 
an underlying sadness in his work, and 
thinks its effect disquieting rather than up- 
lifting. That here a real limitation of Béck- 
lin’s genius is touched upon is made per- 
fectly apparent if we compare his sensuous 
and decidedly earthy creations with the 
soaring conceptions of a man with whom 
in artistic power he has a good deal in 
common: the unswerving idealist Watts. 
And yet I cannot help thinking that, if 
Bécklin lacks spirituality, he certainly does 
not lack the desire for spirituality. No man 
could have created such works as ‘“‘The Si- 
lence of the Forest,” or “The Palace by the 
Sea,” or “The Playing Hermit’’ who had not 
a deep-rooted craving for redemption from 
this busy show world, who did not feel the 
awe of the infinite. And does there exist a 
more perfect symbol of the longing of mo- 
dern humanity for transfiguration and peace 
than Bécklin's ‘Isle of the Dead’? Again 
we are in the middle of the sea. Out of the 
endless glassy calm there rises a rocky isl- 
and, It seems a burnt-out volcano; on its 
sides we see, hewn into the rock, openings 
that remind one of the Christian catacombs. 
Waterfalls float like veils over the surface 
of the rocks and lose themselves gently in 
the sea. In the middle of the island there 
is a labyrinth of cypresses. Their tops rise 
above the surrounding cliffs and are being 
lashed by a storm that sweeps along in the 
higher regions. But in the forest itself 
there reigns absolute stillness and a mys- 
terious dusk. In the foreground, on the 
water, there drifts a boat towards the island 
—no sail, no rudder, no oarsmen; a figure, 
shrouded in a white garment, stands in it, 
erect, but with bowed head. Soon it will 
have reached its goal. KUNO FRANCKRE. 











VOLTAIRE AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ 
WAR.—IL. 


Paris, June 30, 1898. 


We left Voltaire at the height of his favor 
at the court of Frederick. This favor was 
not to be of long duration; in two years the 
days of royal intimacy and friendship came 
to an end. Voltaire did not allow his royal 
friend to domesticate him, as he had done 
with so many strangers—lItalians, French- 
men, Englishmen, Germans, who had left 
their respective countries; but we must ren- 
der this justice to Frederick: he was not the 
first offender in the quarrel which he had 
with Voltaire. One of the traits of the great 
writer was his avarice and an inordinate 
preoccupation with his financial interests. 
This induced him to buy for a large sum 
some bonds of Augustus, the Elector of 
Saxony. In the last treaty which Frederick 
imposed on his Saxon neighbor, he promised 
to redeem these bonds at par, though they 
had fallen considerably below their par va- 
lue. He forbade speculation in these bonds, 
but Voltaire contrived to get some by the 
help of a Jew. Frederick was very angry 
when he heard of this transaction, and, for 
a time, Voltaire, though he still lived in the 
palace in Berlin, could not show himself at 
Potsdam. Voltaire had some difficulties 
with the Jew who had been his broker, and 
Frederick wrote to his sister, the Margravine 
of Bayreuth: ‘“‘You ask me what is this law- 
suit of Voltaire’s with a Jew. It is the af- 
fair of a filcher (fripon) trying to cheat a 
petty thief (filou).” 

Louis XV. was much amused with this 
adventure. Frederick, when judgment was 
given, wrote to Voltaire: “I was happy to 
receive you, as I value your wit, your talent, 
your knowledge; and I believed that a man 
of your years, tired of quarrelling with writ- 
ers and with living a stormy life, came hereas 
to a port of refuge. . . . But you made for 
yourself a very disagreeable affair with this 
Jew.” Voltaire wrote back: “I have gained 
my unfortunate lawsuit, and, after having 
gained it, I have given this Jew more than 
I first offered him. This does not hinder 
me from consecrating my life to you; do 
with me what you like. I have dis- 
pleased the only man whom I cared to 
please. If the Queen of Sheba had fallen in 
disgrace with Solomon, she would not have 
suffered more than I do.” Pardon was 
granted, in rather contemptuous words: “If 
you wish to return here [to Potsdam], you 
can do so. We don’t talk here of trials, 
not even of yours. Since you have won it, 
I congratulate you, and I am glad that the 
affair is over. I hope you won't quarrel 
any more, either with the Old or with the 
New Testament.” 

Confidence was gone, and the peace was 
only an armistice. Friendship requires some 
equality, and Frederick could not forget at 
times that he was the King. Moreover, Vol- 
taire was generally in the wrong. Among 
the members of the Academy of Berlin was 
a certainGerman mathematician named Koe- 
nig, who was librarian to the Princess of 
Orange at The Hague. Voltaire took his part 
in a quarrel which Koenig had with Mauper- 
tuis; he wrote an anonymous pamphlet, in 
which he represented the Academy of Berlin, 
which pretended to be an asylum of free 
thought, as subject to a real tyranny. With 
the help of Maupertuis, the King composed 
an answer to this pamphlet; it was published 
with the eagle, the crown, and the sceptre 
on the title-page. “If truth,” wrote Voltaire 





to his niece, “must fly away from a throne, 
it is especially when a king turns author. 
Coquettea, kings, and poets are accustomed 
to flattery. Frederick unites the three: 
crowns.” The relations between Voltaire 
and the King became very uncomfortable 
Baron Scheffer, the Swedish Minister, wrote 
to Madame du Deffand (December 15, 1752 
“I saw Voltaire at Potsdam, and I can assure 
you that his lot is anything but enviable 
He spends the whole day alone in his room, 
not from choice, but from necessity. He 
then takes supper with the King, also from 
necessity rather than from choice. He feels 
that he is there somewhat like the singers 
of the Opera in Paris, when good soclety ad- 
mitted them only to sing at table. If I am 
not mistaken, he will not long endure the 
tedium of his position.” 


Meanwhile, Voltaire was taking measures 
for investing his fortune at Montbéllard 
(then a posession of the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg). He was biding his time, but lost pa- 
tience when Maupertuis published a work 
full of hazardous suppositions regarding act - 
ence. Voltaire tore it to bits in a pamphlet 
called ‘Diatribe of Doctor Akakia, Physi- 
clan to the Pope.’ The King became fu 
rious, and wrote to Voltaire: “Your ef 
frontery surprises me, after what you have 
just done, and which is as clear as the 
day. You persist in denying, instead of 
confessing yourself guilty; don't imagine 
that you will make me believe that biack Is 
white.” The whole edition was seized, and 
Voltaire had to subscribe the following 
pledge (the original still exists in the ar- 
chives of Berlin): “I promise your Majesty 
that as long as your Majesty does me the 
favor of lodging me in the chAteau, I will 
write against nobody, neither against the 
Government of France, nor against the minis. 
ters or other sovereigns, nor against illus- 
trious men of letters. I will not make use 
of his Majesty’s correspondence, and I will 
conduct myself in a manner suitable to a 
man of letters who has the honor of being 
a chamberlain of his Majesty.” Voltaire 
avenged himself by writing at the same mo- 
ment to his niece: “I am going to make for 
my own instruction a little dictionary for 
the use of kings: My friend signifies my 
slave; my dear friend signifies you are now 
indifferent to me; by I will make you happy 
you must understand / will put up with you 
as long aa I have need of you. Toke sup- 
per with me to-night means I will laugh at 
you to-night. This dictionary might be very 
bulky, . . . and think that I have called 
him thé Solomon of the North. Well! we 
are not philosophers, neither he nor I!" 
This duel could not be very long. Voltaire 
made a pretext of his health, and asked per- 
mission to take the waters at Plombiéres, 
in the Vosges. The King wished him to go 
to Glatz in Silesia. Finally Voltaire lost his 
patience, packed his trunks, and left in a 
chaise, drawn by six horses, and crossed the 
frontier, with his books, his secretaries, and 
his papers. 

He remained a few weeks in Leipzig, be- 
lieving himself safe on Saxon ground. He 
announced his intention of making a visit 
to the Margravine at Bayreuth; and Fred- 
erick, on hearing of it, wrote to bis sister: 
“I should not be sorry if he went to Bay- 
reuth, because, if you consent to it, i 
would send somebody there to ask of him 
the chamberlain’s key and the decoration 
which he still has, and especially an edition 
of my verses which he sent to Frankfort 
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and which I will absolutely not leave with 
him, as he might make a bad use of it. As 
for you, my dear sister, I advise you not to 
write to him with your own hand; he is the 
most treacherous rascal on earth.” The 
Margravine succeeded in avoiding the visit, 
and Voltaire took the road to Frankfort. The 
story of his arrest and the arrest of his 
niece there is well known; it has been the 
subject of much discussion; new documents 
on the subject have been published lately. 
Frederick was particularly anxious to take 
his verses out of Voltaire’s hands, and, in 
order to satisfy him, the Prussian Resident 
in the free town of Frankfort showed an 
energy which bordered on brutality. In his 
report, he tells that he did not hesitate to 
arrest the niece of Voltaire, that “insolent 
Weibmensch,”’ who was capable of going to 
intercede with the Town Council and 
thus ‘‘unsern Handel zu verderben.”’ Vol- 
taire was treated almost like a criminal; he 
protested in vain, wrote a letter to Francis 
I., the husband of Maria Theresa, begging 
him to protect him and to defend his right 
in an imperial city. He offered in his ‘etter 
to go to Vienna, in order to confer with 
“their Sacred Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress on matters which concerned them”’; 
and the Duke de Broglie asks what these 
matters might have been. 

Frederick, after a while, sent an order for 
the release of Voltaire, who, after spending a 
few days at Mannheim, with the Elector Pa- 
latine, went to Strasbourg. He remained 
some time in Alsace, as Mme. de Pompadour 
sent him word that the King of France did 
not wish to have him in his neighborhood. 
He had now fallen from grace with two so- 
vereigns. From Strasbourg he went to Col- 
mar, spent some time in a convent of Bene- 
dictines near Senones, with the learned Dom 
Calmet, apparently to seek documents for a 
great work in preparation, the ‘Essai sur 
les Mceurs.’ He had just finished his ‘His- 
tory of the Age of Louis XIV.,’ but his 
apotheosis of the great king did not make 
him persona grate with Louis XV. He paid 
a visit to Lyons, and had a reception from 
the Academy, but he was very coldly re- 
ceived there by the Archbishop, the Cardinal 
de Tencin, whom he had known at his sis- 
ter’s house in Paris. “This country,” said 
he, on leaving the palace of the Archbishop, 
who was one of the correspondents of Louis 
XV., “is not made for me.” He never did 
anything wiser than when he decided to re- 
main in Switzerland, where he went first to 
consult the famous physician Tronchin. He 
bought a domain near Geneva, which he 
christened the “Délices.”” He composed there 
his famous invocation to Liberty, the best 
of hia poetical pieces. 


“ La Liberté! j'ai vu cette déesse altiére, 
Avec é6galité répandant tous ses biens, 
Descendre de Morat, en habit de guerriére, 
Les mains teintes du sang des flers Autrichiens 
Et de Charies le Téméraire, 


Liberté! Liberté! ton tréne est en ces eux.” 


He was hardly settled in Switzerland when 
he heard great news; war had been declared 
between France and England. Great Bri- 
tain had assured herself of the neutrality of 
Prussia and thus protected her interests on 
the Continent; a close alliance between 
France and Austria had been substituted for 
their ancient traditional hostility. In the 
‘Memoirs of My Life’ Voltaire speaks light- 
ly and disdainfully of the treaty of 1766; 
he attributes the great political revolution 
which united France and Austria to the of- 
fended vanity of Madame de Pompadour and 








of the Abbé de Bernis; he tells us that in the 

volume of Frederick’s verse which was torn 

from him at Frankfort, there was this line: 
“ Bvitez de Bernis la stérile abondance.” 


The anger of the poet Bernis, when he read 
this line, was ne more the origin of the 
treaty of 175¢ chan was the famous letter 
of Maria Theresa to her dear friend Madame 
de Pompadour, a letter which nobody ever 
saw, and of which every historian for a cen- 
tury past has spoken. The Duke de Broglie 
shows how often history is made without any 
serious documents. 

“Recent events,” he says, “‘which have cost 
France so much, and which have renovated 
Europe, were perhaps necessary to make us 
understand that the authors of the treaty 
of 1756, in opposing the growing power of 
Prussia, had a just prevision of the dan- 
gers of the future, and that their policy dif- 
fered more in appearance than in reality 
from the policy of Henri IV. and of Riche- 
lieu, since for them, as for their great mas- 
ters, the question was to hinder a single 
Power, be its name Austria or Prussia, from 
growing at our own door to a point at which 
it could exercise an uncontrolled authority 
over the vast Germanic continent.” 


Voltaire wrote a complimentary, even an 
enthusiastic, letter to a friend-of Madame de 
Pompadour, when he heard of the treaty. 
We read in it: “I sometimes receive let- 
ters from Vienna: the Queen of Hungary is 
adored, It was just that the bien-aimé and 
the bien-aimée should be friends’; and he 
wrote to Paris-Duverney, the famous finan- 
cier who was a protégé of Madame de Pom- 
padour: “The union of the houses of Frante 
and of Austria after 150 years of enmity; 
England, which thought she held the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, confounded in 
six months, . . . make a splendid tab- 
leau. . . . If it goes on, I shall regret 
being no longer the historiographer of 
France; but France, who will never be want- 
ing in statesmen and warriors, will also al- 
ways have writers worthy of celebrating this 
country.” 

Correspondence. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON UNDERSTANDING. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sr: Will some of you people who live 
near the seashore kindly tell us down here 
in “‘the provinces’’ what has become of the 
‘English octopus’? He has entirely disap- 
peared from this section, where, being some- 
what amphibious, he was formerly wont to 
disport himself as vigorously as in Congress- 
man Finerty’s district in Chicago itself. His 
pictures stared at us as full-page ‘‘features”’ 
of the Bryan literature in 1896—tentacles, 
eyes, cavernous mouth, and all—the “great 
bloodsucker of the nations.” But suddenly, 
“abiit, erumpit, evasit!’”” We are now being 
gravely told that we, too, speak the tongue 
that Shakspere spoke, that John signed the 
Charter for us, too; that the Grand Re- 
monstrance and ‘‘Cromwell’s Deed” and the 
Bill of Rights and all such things are parts 
of our heritage, for ‘“‘blood is thicker than 
water.” 

To those of us who have heard the ‘‘octo- 
pus’ side of the question so vigorously de- 
claimed these many years, this change not 
only is amusing, but is a great relief as well. 
If he should be located, “hidden out,” in 
Greater New York, please advise us. 

FLOURNOY RIVERS. 


PULASKI, TENN., July 8, 1808. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The emotionalism at present exist- 
ing between John and Jonathan (which in 
any race but the Anglo-Saxon might be car- 
ried to an hysterical excess) is but an ifll- 
expressed desire to acknowledge the ster- 
ling worth of the men of our race. War, 
with its horrors and wickedness, possesses 
the cursed virtue of calling the attention 
of all to our noble traits of endurance and 
perseverance—traits shown as markedly by 
the men as by the officers. John cannot but 
admire, in his cousin, the virtues he him- 
self possesses, and of which he is both 
proud and thankful. He desires to show it, 
and Jonathan must render appreciation in 
return. 

England will soon have a celebration in 
honor of her great Alfred. Probably it would 
please her national heart to have us as par- 
ticipants if not as co-assistants. Cannot 
American ingenuity find some way of ex- 
pressing our good will, and at the same time 
showing our recognition of the greatness of 
that ruler? Or, perhaps still better, could 
we not place in our own land, on shaft or 
memorial tablet, our acknowledgment of the 
noble aims of the Anglo-Saxon race—aims 
which history permits to be represented in 
the person of Alfred the Great? 

NON-JINGO. 

CHARLESTOWN, W. VA., July 9, 1898, 


Notes. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, have near- 
ly ready ‘The Spanish Revolution, 1868- 
1875,’ by Edward Henry Strobel. 

D. B. Updike, Boston, will put the imprint 
of his Merrymount Press on a Diary (1743- 
1751) of the Rev. James MacSparran, one of 
the earliest rectors of old St. Paul's, Narra- 
gansett. 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston, will publish 
‘Sister Evangeline,’ a Nova Scotian romance 
by C. G. D. Roberts, together with ‘New 
York Nocturnes, and Other Poems,’ by the 
same writer; ‘By the Aurelian Well, and 
Other Elegies,’ by Bliss Carman; ‘Ye Lyttle 
Salem Maide,’ a study of witchcraft, by 
Pauline Bradford Mackie; and ‘Wall Street 
and the Nation: Finance and Politics,’ by 
Henry Clews. 

Seignobos’s ‘Political History of Modern 
Europe,’ translated by Prof. 8. M. Macvane 
of Harvard University, is to be issued by 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. will have ready in 
the fall the complete poems of Richard 
Realf, edited with a memoir by Col. Richard 
J. Hinton. The book will contain five por- 
traits and other illustrations. 

A new importing and publishing firm has 
been established in this city by Mr. 
William B. Hadley, lately President of the 
New Amsterdam Book Co., and Mr. BH. Ros- 
coe Mathews, hitherto connected with 
Messrs. Scribner. 

An important ‘History of the Art of War,’ 
by Charles Oman, Fellow of All Souls, Ox- 
ford, makes a beginning in a volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages on the period 
from the fourth to the fourteenth century, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. A vol- 
ume on the earlier period of classical an- 
tiquity, though first in historical order, will 
appear later. Two others will bring the his- 
tory down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The present volume is il- 
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lustrated by twenty-four maps, battle-plans, 
drawings of armor, etc., and the author 
makes full references to the authorities and 
sources he has used. He is no mere com- 
piler or translator, but handles his subject 
like one familiar with modern military ideas 
and history, and with the reasons for the 
changes in arms, in tactics, and in discipline 
which have occurred in different periods. 
In this volume he develops in an interesting 
way the transition from the Roman in- 
fantry legion to the Gothic cavalry corps, 
with the causes and the very important con- 
sequences of the change. The periods of 
Charlemagne, of the Byzantine Empire, of 
the Crusades, the rise and development of 
the use of the long-bow, and the progress 
of siege-craft and fortification, are all con- 
secutively treated in a clear and instructive 
manner. 


Mr. Ernest Law’s catalogue of ‘The Royal 
Gallery of Hampton Court,’ which is pub- 
lished in a thick and handsome octavo 
volume by George Bell & Sons, London 
(New York: Macmillan), is a useful piece of 
work well done. No pains seems to have 
been spared to make it “‘up to date” in the 
matter of attributions and of biographical 
and critical notes. There is much entertain- 
ing matter in these notes, and though a work 
of reference the book is far from dry read- 
ing. It is illustrated with a hundred well- 
chosen and well-executed plates, two of them 
being photogravures. One of these two is of 
Cariani’s ‘‘Venus Recumbent,” which does 
not appear in the catalogue, as, for som: rea- 
son, it is not exhibited. The last number 
entered in the catalogue is 942, while the 
number of this “‘recently discovered” Venus 
is 1103, so that there would seem to be some 
one hundred and sixty unexhibited pictures 
in the collection. The Venus is apparently a 
very beautiful and interesting work. How 
many of the hundred and sixty are worth 
exhibiting? The list of Registry Numbers, 
by the way, shows 1,140 pictures, but thirty- 
three of these are accounted for by the cata- 
loguing of several pictures under one num- 
ber, as in the case of Mantegna’s “Triumph 
of Julius Cesar.” 


We cannot give much praise to ‘Heir- 
looms in Miniature,’ by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton (J. B. Lippincott Co.). Its texture 
is slight and of the magazine-article order, 
and while it contains a good deal of old gos- 
sip that might be amusing, it somehow fails 
to be readable. The chapter on ‘Miniature 
Painting as an Art” contains little that is 
important, unless certain recipes for ‘‘flesh- 
color,” etc., should be so considered. The 
many illustrations indicate that little of real 
artistic merit has been produced by the 
earlier miniaturists of this country. 

It is difficult to appraise fairly the value 
of Mr. J. C. Van Dyke’s ‘Nature for its Own 
Sake’ (Scribners). The author’s purpose has 
been ‘“‘to call attention to that nature around 
us which only too many people look at every 
day and yet never see,” and this purpose the 
book may probably serve; but those who 
have both looked and seen—those who are 


trained observers of nature’s appearances— | 


will be apt to think the doctrine rather ele- 
mentary. It is true as far as it goes, but it 
does not go very far, and the author seems 
always to stop on the verge of some really 
acute piece of observation or analysis. This, 
however, is recognized by the author himself 
in his sub-title (“First Studies in Natural 
Appearances’), and in his statement that 
“the book is designed as an introduction to a 





subject which I hope to consider more fully 
hereafter.” How far will what he has here 
written prove novel, stimulating, or illum!- 
nating to the average cultivated person of 
literary tastes and some love for nature? 
That is a question which the painter or the 
careful student of nature finds it hard to 
answer. It is well-nigh impossible for such 
an one to put himself in the place of the 
looker who does not see, or to remember 
how little he once saw himself—to realize 
thet the commonplaces of the landscape 
painter are the mysteries or the paradoxes 
of the public. Mr. Van Dyke has seen na- 
ture in many lands and under many condi- 
tions, and has brought to the investigation 
of its appearances eyes sharpened by the long 
study of pictures. He writes clearly and 
simply, and indulges in little rhetoric or 
false sentiment. His “first studies,’ there- 
fore, will probably reveal to many people 
many things of which they were unaware, 
and will perhaps be of more service than 
would a book made up of subtler and rarer 
observations. 


One of the cleverest skits picturing the 
Russo-Chino-Japanese situation is Mr. J. 
Morris’s lively book, just out in London 
(Lawrence & Bullen), entitled ‘What Will 
Japan Do? A Forecast.’ In the general 
style of the ‘Battle of Dorking,’ it is very 
valuable, from the author’s thorough know- 
ledge of the military geography of the coun- 
tries interested, and of modern naval capa- 
bilities and limitations. Formerly connected 
with the Public Works service in Tokio, Mr. 
Morris proved his grasp of the situation in 
‘Advance Japan,’ published in 1895. He 
shows the Japanese able to cope with the 
Russians by their superior naval training 
and mastery of modern problems, holding 
their own in Korea, and following the ex- 
ample of Great Britain in generous treatment 
of China and in commercial liberality at 
newly opened ports. He believes heartily 
in the efficacy of the torpedo-boat. On good 
grounds he feels assured of Japan's solvency. 
steady increase of power and prosperity, and 
close union in ideas and sympathies with the 
English-speaking nations. He has written 
an able book. 

The prime object of Andrew Lang’s ‘Book 
of Dreams and Ghosts,’ of which a new edi- 
tion is published by Longmans, Green & Co.. 
is to entertain those who are interested in 
those topics. But interest in such things 
implies, at least in our days, a desire to 
form a general opinion about them. Indeed, 
the amusement consists in the logical exer- 
cise, while the deeper interest lies in con- 
cern about a future life. With great skill 
the author aids the formation of an opinion 
by simply selecting some eighty of the best 
attested marvels, and arranging them in 
classes in the order of their increasing mar- 
vellousness. Thus, having succeeded in 
swallowing one set of stories, the reader is 
immediately offered another, just a little 
more difficult, and so on, until he somewhere 
draws a line. This method results in a 
work really valuable from a scientific point 
of view. It is not merely in the exacter 
sciences, such as astronomy and chemistry, 
that selections of typical facts, as opposed to 
original observations on the one hand and 
to digests on the other, are needed for induc- 
tive operations. Even in an inquiry so im- 
perfectly organized as is at present psychi- 
cal research, a book like this of instances 
better sifted than those in any great collec- 
tion can for the most part be is almost indis- 





pensable. The verdict of good sense seems, 
as far as we have been able to collect com- 
petent opinions, still to be, on the whole, 
somewhat against telepathy—not altogether 
as an abstract proposition, but as an ex- 
planation of floating stories. The circum- 
stance that the theory has not yet resulted 
in the production of any new kinds of phe- 
nomena, lends support to that verdict. The 


dress of Mr. Lang's collection is altogether 


agreeable. 

It is a little strange that, after a genera- 
tion of celebrity, Reye's ‘Geometrie der Lage’ 
should now be translated into English for 
the first time. Part I. comes to us from the 
Macmillan Co., Prof. Holgate of Evanston 
being the highly competent translator. The 
original has long been used in some of our 
American universities to great advantage. 
In certain respects it is a more brilliant 
book even than the treatise of Cremona, and 
it covers a somewhat wider field. But its 
merits are too well known to need any com- 
ment from us. Later researches into con- 
tinuity go to show that Topology and not 
Graphic forms the real foundation and gene- 
ralization of geometry; and the moment is 
almost at hand at which Reye's book must 
be superseded by one which shall lay the 
foundations of its logic deeper still. Mean- 
time, this well-executed translation, with a 
useful preface, will serve a good purpose. 
We shall speak more particularly of the ver- 
sion in noticing the following part. 

The general ‘Catalogue of the Officers and 
Graduates of Yale University, 1701-1898,’ has 
just been issued at New Haven, together 
with the fifty-seventh annual Obituary Re- 
cord. 

The principal article in Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen, number five, is an elaborate de- 
scription, with a colored map, of the distri- 
bution of the French, German, Italian, and 
Romanic languages in the cantons of Grau- 
biinden and Ticino. The number also con- 
tains a discussion of the Chilian-Argentine 
boundary question, an account of the Call- 
fornia earthquake of last March, and an 
estimate of the areas of the river-basins of 
North American and Australia. 

The Society of Civil Engineers of France 
commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of 
its foundation in the July and August num- 
bers of its Bulictin. The Society was or- 
ganized on the 4th of March, 1848, under the 
presidency of Eugéne Flachat, and has 
gradually grown from a membership of 
fifty-six to one of thirty-two hundred. It 
consisted at first of four sections, but the 
recent rapid development of electrical eci- 
ence necessitated the establishment in 1892of 
a fifth section, devoted especially to elec- 
tricity. After occupying temporary quarters 
for many years, the Society was installed in 
1897 in a commodious building of ita own, 
which was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies in the presence of the President of 
the republic. The members of the Society 
have contributed notably to the success of 
the various expositions at Paris, and are 
among the principal promoters of the Expo- 
sition of 1900. Reports on the progrese and 
development of public works, railways, ap- 
plied mechanics, mines and metallurgy, in- 
dustrial chemistry, physics, and electricity 
are contributed by members of the different 
sections, and may be said to constitute a 
concise history of engineering during the 
last half-century. 

“The Extinct Rhinoceroses” are described 
by Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn in Part 
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iil. of the first volume of Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History. The 
work is planned to consist of seven parts, 
the present publication containing the first 
two. Part i. is devoted to the morphology of 
the skull and teeth, and Part fi. to a de- 
scription of a series of skulls from Nebraska 
and Dakota, now in the American Museum. 
The writer discusses the different opinions 
regarding the classification of the rhinoce- 
roses, but, believing an ideal classification to 
be an expression of phylogeny, is not at 
present prepared to propose one. He criti- 
cises the systems of Cope and Lydekker, 
which separate rhinoceroses upon the basis 
ef their parallel progressive modifications, 
and contends that they can be separated on- 
ly upon their divergent modifications. A 
preliminary bibliography, containing about 
130 titles, accompanies this memoir, which 
is illustrated by numerous woodcuts and 
nine lithographic plates, 


The Guayaquis Indians, a Paraguayan 
tribe concerning which very little has hith- 
erto been known, are described in the second 
number of the Anthropological Section of 
the Anales del Museo de La Plata. The 
first portion of the work consists of “Eth- 
nographic Notes,” by Charles de La Hitte, 
and comprises a brief summary of previous 
accounts of this people, and a description 
of their habitations, customs, and language. 
In a second part, Dr. H. Ten Kate describes 
their physical characteristics, as typified in 
an adult and three children whom he had 
an opportunity of examining. The Guaya- 
quis are small in stature and of a very low 
degree of intelligence, and are believed to 
be the remnant of an aboriginal race which 
is likely soon to disappear. Several excel- 
lent photographs accompany this werk, 
which presents the attractive appearance 
characteristic of the publications of the Mu- 
seum of La Plata. 


The problems of art, among a people so 
highly wsthetic by temperament and train- 
ing as the Japanese, interest not only lovers 
of the beautiful, but also the moralist and 
the genuine student of religion. The nude in 
art has been condemned by public opinion. 
The Minister of Home Affairs has prose- 
cuted both editor and publisher of a maga- 
zine for violating the press law by inserting 
a picture of a nude female. Mr, Kuroda, late 
student in Paris and now professor in the 
Tokyo School of Art, who received favor- 
able notices of his pictures in the French 
capital, on exhibiting nude female figures in 
Kyoto in 1895 created unbounded astonish- 
ment. Judgment by the court has been de- 
ferred. In spite of the frequent actual ex- 
posure of the person in Japan, the inten- 
tional expression of it on canvas seems to 
breed only disgust. 


Thoughtful critics of New Japan have 
reasonably found fault with the present ge- 
neration, because, while many of the old 
forms of benevolence went down and out 
with the feudal system, the new order failed 
to provide for the fresh claims of humanity 
and moral progress. A pleasing indication 
of better things is noted in the recent gift 
of the great Tokyo merchant, Okura, who 
recently devoted half a million dollars to 
the founding of a School of Commercial 
Education. The occasion of the gift was 
that of his silver wedding. About two thou- 
sand of the leading people of the metropolis 
attended the garden parties on three conse- 
cutive days. The presence of the highest 
officers of the Government was proof of the 





tremendous social advance of the merchant 
from the days of the seventies, when he had 
few rights which a sword-wearer was bound 
to respect. 


—The spectacular side of the present war 
is not reflected strikingly in the magazines 
for July, probably because the newspapers 
with daily and weekly maps and illustrations 
have anticipated them. Vigwere fortes, how- 
ever, ante Sampson, and the Century goes 
back for the subject of an out-of-the-way 
illustrated article (“Confederate Commerce- 
Destroyers’) to the cruise of the Tallahas- 
see and the Florida, of whose gallant com- 
manders it may be safely declared that, had 
their duty not been to burn and run away, 
they would have covered themselves with 
glory. Col. Wood of the Tallahassee (who 
seems to have belonged to both arms of 
the Confederate service) took part in one 
real sea-fight, for he was a lieutenant on the 
Merrimac, and does not seem to have en- 
joyed the work of marine highway robbery 
afterwards confided to him. ‘Miserable 


business is war,’’ he observes sententiously, 


“ashore or afloat,” apropos of the case 
of the Glenarvon, a fine new vessel 


from Thomaston, Maine, which he sent. 


to the bottom. The skipper and his 
wife stood by, watching the scuttled 
ship disappear, all her sails set, with 
tears in their eyes. Mrs. Watt explained 
by saying, ‘‘“He has been going to sea for 
thirty years, and all our savings were in 
that ship. We were saving for our dear 


children at home—five of them.” Col. Wood | 


seems to have failed to point out to her 
that this was mere mawkish philoprogenitive 
sentimentality, but Jingo literature and 
ethics did not then exist. A paper on 
“Equality,” by James Bryce, will perhaps 
attract less attention than it deserves. In 
it he attempts to explain and analyze the 
different senses in which the word “Equali- 
ty’ is used, and to show how far we have 
attained equality, and how far it is attain- 
able. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, or the 
lamented author of ‘Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality,’ were either alive, would probably 
object that Mr. Bryce considers too much 
one side of the shield. We all concede now- 
adays that equality in some sense is a social 
and legal and economical ideal; but with 
those who say nothing about ideals, but 
simply make their way in the world, there 
is also a constant ideal, made up largely 
of inequality. Any one who hungers and 
thirsts for fame, or wealth, or knowledge, 
or skill, dreams of his fortune as superior, 
not as equal at all. This is what is meant 
when it is said by Mr. Bryce that we must 
make sure that we are not dreaming of an 
equality which runs counter to natural laws. 


—Harper’s, besides two or three illustrated 
articles of a more or less manufactured sort, 
to say nothing of verses and stories, has a 
critical article on “Journalism,” by George 
W. Smalley, which will not tend to increase 
that writer’s popularity in newspaperdom. 
The paper, however, which possesses 
most originality is that called “A Man and 
his Knife,” by Martha McCulloch Williams. 
It is an account of some ‘passages from the 
Life of James Bowle,”’ the inventor of the 
bowie-knife. We shall never have any more 
Bowles, and therefore it is certainly well 
to pause and reflect on what only fifty years 
ago promised to become an American type. 
Bowie's life was that of a desperado and 
criminal; he was not merely a trader in 
slaves, but he and his gang arranged mat- 





ters so that they could first supply them- 
selves with negroes at the low price of 4 
dollar a pound, then turn informers against 
themselves for violating the statutes for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and have the 
slaves confiscated and sold. Buying them in 
at a ridiculously low price, they secured half 
the purchase-money as informers’ fines, and 
thus put themselves in a position to sell 
the negroes in the open market (there seems 
to have been no attempt to prevent the ab- 
surd use to which the statute was thus put) 
for $500 or . $1,000 apiece. The money 
earned in this traffic was spent in drink, riot, 
and murderous fighting, and so Bowie was 
led to invent his knife, adding by this means 
a word to the language, and his own name 
to the bead-roll of fame. Bravery he was 
always noted for—the true American despe- 
rado is invariably brave, and usually, his 
friends say, not a buily—and he died in the 
massacre of the Alamo; to Mexicans a cut- 
throat, and to Texans a martyr. But even 
the Mexicans knew that he “was too great 
a man to sleep with common soldiers” and 
buried him apart. ‘“Thermopyle had its 
messenger of defeat; the Alamo had none.” 
The paper closes with the remarkable re- 
flection that Col. Bowie was a true ‘‘man of 
his people, one with them in aims, in 
achievements, in passions, errors, and de- 
sires.” 


—The Western part of ‘‘The Workers,” by 
Walter A. Wyckoff, in Scribner’s, does not 
attract as much attention as did the Eastern 
chapters. This is partly because the ‘‘ex- 
perience” is no longer in kind very new, and 
partly because the “labor problem” is for 
the time being made by the war a second- 
ary interest. In the current number we are 
among old friends—the Anarchists and So- 
cialists—and Mr. Wyckoff gives a curious 
picture of the interior of a sweat-shop, where 
the flercest passions are aroused, not by the 
lowness of the wages, but by the order of 
an inspector to “clean up.’”’ A young Jew, 
his ‘‘wolfish eyes ablaze with the sense of 
sharp injustice,” calls out: “You tell us 
we’ve got to keep clean—what time have 
we to keep clean when it’s all we can do to 
get bread? Don’t talk to us about disease; 
it’s bread we're after; bread!’’ What the 
bearing of this on the doctrines of Socialism 
may be is not stated; but we have no 
doubt that the resentment of the dirty at 
the idea of being made to keep clean when 
their minds are fixed on more important 
things, is a real difficulty with which re- 
formers have to contend. The clean are al- 
ways inclined to impute to the workers a 
desire for everything which, in their own 
ideals, civilization and luxury ‘‘connote’’; 
but where an indifference to dirt exists, 
how far can this be safe? This brings us 
back to the cynical crug@: You wish to ele- 
vate the masses by giving them things that 
they don’t want now, and cannot in the na- 
ture of things want until you have establish- 
ed for a class debarred from wealth the 
standards of the wealthy. Instead of im- 
proving the world, you are making it dis- 


| contented. To this the old-fashioned re- 


former had a good reply: he could say that 
wherever he had planted the seeds of indi- 
vidual desire for cleanliness, he had. in so 
far made the world better; the rest was 
with God. But what has the Socialist to 
say about it? Mr. Wyckoff is not a Social- 
ist, and merely describes. “The First Shot 
of the War,” and ‘“‘The First Bombardment,” 
by Richard Harding Davis, are journalistic. 
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“Hot stuff” we should hardly call it; rather, 
perhaps, warmed-over stuff. 


—The article in the Atlantic which will 
attract most attention is that of Mr. Bryce 
on “The Essential Unity of Britain and 
America.” He urges the ratification of a 
general arbitration treaty, and suggests the 
recognition of “‘a common citizenship,” se- 
curing to Englishmen in America and Ame- 
ricans in England rights not enjoyed by 
other foreigners. What these rights should 
be, he does not say. An American, Mr. 
James K. Hosmer, writing on “The Ameri- 
can Evolution,” goes, however, much fur- 
ther than Mr. Bryce. He proposes a fede- 
ration, of which the members shall be the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Eng- 
lish colonies. Mr. Henry Charles Lea has a 
paper on the “Decadence of Spain,” which 
he attributes to pride, conservatism, cleri- 
calism, and corruption. No one can dispute 
his history; but his analysis only deepens 
the mystery of the problem. Why have 
these curses wrought the downfall of Spain, 
and in other countries been counteracted by 
causes making for civilization and progress? 
Every country in Europe has suffered from 
pride, conservatism, clericalism, and cor- 
ruption; and why should one nation die 
of it, and the others slough these evils off? 
The priests have retained control of the 
education and conscience of the people; but 
how? We come up here against a blank 
wall, behind which we cannot see. We 
state the cause of the rise and fall of Spain 
as of other nations, in terms of the rise 
and fall itself. One nation rises because of 
a certain assemblage of good qualities; an- 
other falls because of a certain assemblage 
of bad qualities. But the philosophy of his- 
tory does not enable us to say as yet what 
makes the resultant in one case progress, 
in another decay. We may, if we like, say 
that it is a matter of race, or see the hand 
of divine power in the cast of the die, or 
mere blind chance; or we may frankly say 
that we do not know. Buckle went to the 
other extreme, and said that he had found 
out, and could explain; but Buckle, too, left 
the matter where he found it. 


—With remarkable timeliness comes a Gov- 
ernment publication from the Weather Bu- 
reau relating to the climate of Cuba, with a 
note also upon the weather of Manila. Most 
of the precise meteorological information upon 
Cuba available is summarized in this pam- 
phiet. An interesting comparison is made 
between the average summer temperature of 
Havana and Washington, showing eighty-two 
degrees for the former and but seventy-five 
degrees for the latter, while the average 
amount of rainfall in the Cuban city is se- 
ven inches more than at our capital. Though 
systematic meteorological observations seem 
to have been begun at Havana about 1850, 
the first regularly published observations, in- 
stituted at Belen College, Havana, in 1859, 
have been continued to the present time in 
annual volumes. For other Cuban localities, 
facts are very scanty, fragmentary observa- 
tions only having been made at Ubajay (242 
feet above the sea), at Matanzas, the San 
Fernando mines, Santiago de Cuba, and Tri- 
nidad de Cuba. The extreme length of the 
island is about 750 miles, with an average 
width of one-tenth that amount, the country 
gently undulating, not unlike Wngland, 
though its highest mountain, Pico de Tar- 
quino, rises 7,650 feet, and a lesser ridge 
practically divides the island into two water- 





sheds whose rivers flow north and south. Va- 
riations in temperature and rainfall are 
caused largely by differences in altitude, and 
position with reference to the prevailing 
winds, which blow for the most part from 
the east, the “northeast trades” being espe- 
cially regular and uniform. The warmest 
month is July. At Santiago the temperature 
is higher than on the northera and western 
coasts. In Havana sudden changes are fre- 
quent, one record showing in three hours a 
drop from eighty-nine degrees to seventy- 
four degrees. The warmest hours are be- 
tween noon and two o’clock. Absolute humi- 
dity is very great, while the average rainfall! 
is about fifty-two inches for the year; the 
rainy season extending, as in other tropical 
countries, from May to October, and the 
greatest rainfall occurring in the months of 
October and June. About one day out of 
three in the summer ifs rainy at Havana, 
showing heavy downpours of short duration, 
but with almost no clouds except during the 
showers. The wind velocity is about 8% miles 
hourly in winter, 6% in summer, and some- 
what more on the northern than the south- 
ern coast. Little damage is said to result 
from the frequent thunder-storms, while tro- 
pical hurricanes, usually occurring once or 
twice in a summer, are most liable in Au- 
gust, September, and October. 


—Although regular observations have been 
made and published for many years at the 
Observatorio Meteorolégico de Manila (rain- 
fall for thirty-two years and other phenome- 
na for seventeen), general information upon 
climatic conditions is meagre. The average 
temperature is eighty degrees F.; April, May, 
and June are the hottest months, May show- 
ing eighty-four degrees as an average and 
sometimes rising to 100 degrees. September, 
the most humid month, shows 85 per cent. of 
moisture; April, the driest of all, but 70 
per cent. The rainy season, as in Cuba, ex- 
tends from June to October, the largest ave- 
rage fall occurring in September. Curious 
variations in amount are recorded, one year 
about 121 inches, another but 35 inches. De- 
spite the dispassionate statements of con- 
cise scientific publications, imagination is 
still left much freedom in portraying the 
climatic conditions under which are now 
living so many unaccustomed Americans, 


—A curious episode in modern university 
annals was the migration, about half a year 
ago, of eight professors of the so-called 
“free’’ Roman Catholic University in Frei- 
burg in Switzerland. This institution was 
established some six or seven years ago for 
the special purpose of demonstrating that 
freedom of scientific research was perfectly 
compatible with the spirit and trend of the 
Church. It was called “free,” in contrast 
to the universities of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, which were regarded as con- 
trolled unduly by the State. Experience 
has now shown that in this “free” univer- 
sity, the “Lehrfretheit,” the ideal so dear 
to Continental scholars, has not been able 
to establish its throne. The professors who 
have severed their connection with the Frel- 
burg University, namely, Drs. Effmann, 
Gottlob, Hardy, Jostes, Lérkens, von Sa- 
vigny, Streitberg, and Sturm (all, we 
believe, Roman Catholic laymen and Ger- 
mans), have united in the publication 
of a Memorial (Denkschrift), in which 
they give the why and wherefore of 
their exodus. From this document it is ap-- 
parent that the French Dominican monks 





are in absolute control of the University, 
and any teachings not in conformity with the 
interests of this order have tn recent years 
brought down upon the heads of the of- 
fenders the opposition and even persecution 
of the fathers, which finally ended in with- 
holding the salaries of severa] teachers who 
would not withdraw views not acceptable 
to those in authority. The Denkschrifi is 
an interesting and instructive document, 
and again shows how inevitably ecclesias- 
tical authority and freedom of scientific re- 
search merely for truth’s sake come in col- 
lision. 


GARNETT’'S ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


A History of Italian Literature. By Richard 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D. [Literatures of the 
World Series.] D. Appleton & Co. 1898. 
Pp. xii+431. 


The questions which naturally come to a re- 
viewer in taking up this book are, ‘For whom 
is it written—for adepts in Italian literature, 
whom it may help to sum up and codrdinate 
a wide course of Italian reading, or for be- 
sinners, whom it may serve as a guide, lead- 
ing them by wise steps from book to book 
and from period to period?’ The difficulty 
arises from the fact that Dr. Garnett has 
written much more than a literary manual 
and something less than a literary history, 
if we accept the literary histories of Ticknor 
and Taine and Scherer as the standards, in pro- 
portions and method, for works of this kind. 
The difficulty, however, has been solved by 
Dr. Garnett in the best way possible, for he 
has produced not only the first English his- 
tory of Italian literature worthy of notice, 
but also a book which both the adept and the 
novice will prize. He is truly catholic in 
taste; he has an unfailing sense of the con- 
tinuity of Italian literature, and is so widely 
read in the other modern European litera- 
tures that he can reinforce his criticiam by 
comparison; he has unusual skill in epito- 
mizing in a few lines or a paragraph the 
characteristics of the book or author he is 
considering. Thanks to these qualities, he 
has given us, in the compass of four hundred 
medium-sized pages, a work which leaves the 
impression of being exhaustive. Dr. Garnett 
quotes approvingly Jowett’s dictum that Ita- 
lian literature is “the greatest in the world 
after Greek, Latin, and English”—an opinion 
which is not likely to please the partisans of 
German or French, but is capable of being 
stoutly defended, in spite of the fact that for 
two centuries past French and (more recent- 
ly) German have had much more than Italian 
to say to the world. We do not intend to en- 
ter on an academic discussion of this kind 
here; we wish merely to emphasize the fact, 
too little acknowledged, that a liberal sys- 
tem of culture should not exclude Italian. 

In the earlier part of his work Dr. Garnett 
has a comparatively easy task, for the course 
of development in the first two centuries of 
Italian literature is simple and has been often 
surveyed; and as the great figures are few, 
the historian assumes the more interesting 
role of biographer. We believe that he is 
right in not assigning high rank to the imme- 
diate precursors of Dante, who have enjoyed, 
since D. G. Rossetti’s book on them appeared, 
a rather exaggerated reputation. Cino da Pis- 
toja, Guido Guinicelli, Cavalcanti, and their 
followers have all the freshness and naiveté 
that belong to the youth of a literature, but 
are their poems much superior to those of 
Wyatt and Surrey? From them to Dante is 
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an advance so extraordinary that it is not to 
beexplained onany product-of-the-times theo- 
ry. Although Dr. Garnett describes clearly 
enough this sudden maturing, his pages on 
Dante are the least adequate of any in the 
book. He somewhat forestalls criticism by 
admitting that to treat Dante on a proper 
scale would require a third of his volume; 
nevertheless, it would have been possible to 
outline even in thirty pages the chief features 
of that great genius. No one can properly 
measure Dante’s unique place in Italian de- 
velopment who does not understand that to 
the Italians ‘The Divine Comedy’ has been 
what the Bible has been to Protestant peo- 
ples. This at once places it outside the pale 
of ordinary epics, and suggests the measure 
by which Dante himself is to be judged. It 
would have been better to accentuate this 
point than to revive, as Dr. Garnett does, the 
old discussion whether Dante is a greater 
poet than Milton. We are surprised to be 
told that Virgil, in ‘The Divine Comedy,’ is 
the only portrait that ‘evinces any considera- 
ble power of character-painting”’; that 
“Dante’s virtuoso-like skill in graphic delinea- 
tion has been favorable to his renown”; that 
Browning, alone among English poets, rivals 
him in “intensity of minute description”; 
that ‘“‘Dante’s cabinet pieces are more suc- 
cessful than his vast pictures.” We cite these 
opinions without comment, because to com- 
ment upon them would merely show that the 
present reviewer and Dr. Garnett hold views 
tod dissimilar to be reconciled by criticism. 
Of Browning, too, we should say that of all 
eminent English poets he was the least en- 
dowed with the qualities which are generally 
recognized as peculiarly Dantesque. We note 
further that, in his list of aids to the study of 
Dante, Dr. Garnett makes no mention of 
Lowell's essay, which is in every way more 
comprehensive, profound, and concrete than 
that of Dean Church. Prof. Norton’s trans- 
lation of ‘The Divine Comedy’ ought also to 
have a place in even the briefest bibliogra- 
phy. 

Of only two other Italian masterpieces do 
we find Dr. Garnett’s account insufficient. 
The first is Machiavelli’s ‘Prince,’ which he 
declares is “antiquated.” But substitute 
“government” for “prince,” and the main 
characteristics which Machiavelli depicted 
are still recognizable. Governments are as 
immoral now as princes were in 1500—that 
is, self-interest is their guiding principle. 
Take the men who have shaped Buropean 
politics in this century—Metternich, Napo- 
leon IIl., Bismarck, Gortchakoff, Disraeli— 
were they not Machiavellians? The unity of 
Germany was a noble consummation, but 
what of Bismarck's doctored telegram from 
Ems? The liberation of Italy is one of the 
most splendid achievements of modern 
times, but did it owe nothing to Cavour’s 
Machiavellianism? Gladstone alone, of the 
great statesmen of our age, allowed moral 
considerations to influence his policy. And 
if we look about at home, what are our 
bosses, our Quays and Crokers and Platts, 
but the vilest varieties of the species which 
Machiavelli described with: scientific preci- 
sion? Until the acts of governments shall 
be regulated and judged by the same moral 
criteria as are now applied to the acts of 
individuals, we hold that ‘The Prince’ will 
in no sense become antiquated or obsolete: 
to interepret that treatise otherwise is to 
miss some of its significance. 


The other work to which we referred is 
Michae] Angelo’s poems. What Dr. Garnett 





says of them is good, but he by no means 
sufficiently indicates their extraordinary 
value, nor enables a beginner to surmise 
that, after Dante, Michael Angelo is the Ita- 
lian poet whose personality has most inte- 
rested the world. He may not have “ac- 
quired the secret of poetic form”; he may 
not, like Petrarch, mark a stage in Italian 
and European literature; but his indivi- 
duality, whether expressed in poetry, in 
painting, or in sculpture, remains among 
the few supreme illustrations of human 
genius. 

After these few strictures on Dr. Gar- 
nett’s book, we have little else save com- 
mendation to record. Such chapters as he 
has written on Petrarch or on Boccaccio, in 
which biography and criticism are finely 
blended, are models. His pages devoted to 
brief analysis of verse-forms, his little pre- 
faces to such subjects as the drama, or 
epic poetry, or the novel, abound in the 
fulness and mellowness of real scholarship. 
Possibly, it would have been well to give 
a little more attention to the political con- 
dition of Italy, because after 1600 her lite- 
rature was more deeply influenced by her 
political condition than was the case in 
England, France, or Germany. It would 
have been well, also, to remind the reader 
from time to time of the great artists who 
were contemporary with the writers at each 
period, for literature was only one of the 
many organs through which Italian genius 
expressed itself. 

Many readers will be most grateful to Dr. 
Garnett for his account of recent authors, 
about whom little methodical criticism has 
appeared in English. He gives due promi- 
nence to Leopardi, whose centenary will be 
celebrated in July, and who is the most im- 
portant figure of the past three centuries, 
not excepting Alfieri and Manzoni. To Gius- 
ti also he does full justice, although he over- 
looks the obvious parallel between Giusti’s 
political satires and Lowell’s ‘Biglow Pa- 
pers.’ Coming to men now living, Dr. Gar- 
nett has much to say of Carducci, who has 
been strangely neglected by the English and 
American literary cult-makers. Perhaps it is 
because Carducci is more intellectual than 
Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Verlaine, and similar 
idols, that he has had to wait longer for ap- 
preciation; furthermore, he demands intelli- 
gence in those who would understand him. 
To D’Annunzio Dr. Garnett assigns high ta- 
lents, with the possibility of achieving, both 
in fiction and in poetry, work more excellent 
than he has yet produced. De Amicis, cer- 
tainly the most popular of living Italian 
writers, is somewhat curtly dismissed. 

Mention should be made of the translationg 
of Italian poetry with which the volume is 
enriched. Many of them are excellent, 
though for ourselves we doubt whether they 
would give a reader unfamiliar with the ori- 
ginals much real satisfaction. But Dr. Garnett 
is to be commended for having shown that 
the great verse-forms of Italian poetry are 
of a higher order than those which Swin- 
burne and Swinburnians unto the third and 
fourth dilution borrowed from Old French. 
His final word is that the characteristic of 
Italian literature is refinement, as that of 
French is clearness. 

The book has a good many misprints, 
due probably to the fact that 
being made in this country, were 
revised by the author. We note a few 
them: “Dinol Campagni” for “Dino Com 
pagal,” p. 27; “bepohe” for “bench,” p. 58 
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“Arqua for “Arqua,” Pp. 61; “consolAi * for 
“consolait,” p. 77; “San Onofrio” for ‘Sant’ 
Onofrio,” p. 246, etc. Politian died in 1494, 
not in 1492 (p. 116). Dr. Garnett refers to 
the “Emperor of Germany’? (meaning the 
Holy Roman Emperor), has “Guelfic” where 
“Guelf” would do, and “sensuous” where 
the implication is plainly ‘‘sensual.” Re- 
canati, Leopardi’s home, is not near Ri- 
mini, but Ancona (p. 354). We have noted 
one curious mixed metaphor: Gaspara Stam- 
pa, we are told, “struck upon the fatal rock 
of fluency” (p. 195)! There is no uniformity 
in giving the titles of works: some of the ti- 
tles are Italian, some English, and one at 
least (Romeo and Giulietia) hybrid. It 
would be petty to point out these slips but 
for the hope that by correcting them Dr. 
Garnett may make his work typographically 
worthy of the permanence which its scho- 
larship and interest deserve. 








CAPTAIN MAHAN’S IDEAL. 


The Interest of America in Sea-Power, Pre- 
sent and Future. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
D.C.L., LL.D., U. 8. Navy, etc. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 12mo, pp. 314. 


Under the title given above, Captain Mahan 
bas republished a series of eight papers 
which he has contributed to magazines dur- 
ing the last six or eight years, and in all 
of which he has industriously advocated 
making the United States a great naval 
Power among the nations of the world. His 
valuable naval histories, which have given 
him deserved repute as an author, have all 
been elaborations of the same theme, direct- 
ly or indirectly. A strong pride in his pro- 
fession naturally led him to wish that his 
country’s navy should be second to none. 
The acknowledged aptitude of Americans for 
sea-life, and the heroism of our sea captains 
from Paul Jones to Hull and Bainbridge, 
and from these to Farragut and Dewey, 
would persuasively lead him to burn with 
the desire that he and his fellow-officers 
might command fleets of ships-of-the-line as 
numerous as ever followed the broad pen- 
nant of a Nelson or a Rodney. Zealous 
army officers, conscious of talent and of 
courage, have in like manner chafed under 
the limitations of our standing army, and 
have wished for an organization which could 
mobilize hundreds of thousands of trained 
soldiers as quickly as Moltke did in 1870. 

It is not hard to excite a certain degree 
of popular enthusiasm with visions of mili- 
tary glory and of an awe-struck world, if not 
of world-wide conquests. Yet level-headed 
American statesmen have not failed to see, 
hitherto, that the progress of the country in 
prosperity and the growth of the people in 
the traits which mark true nobility and en- 
lightenment will be best furthered by adher- 
ence to the policy of Washington and the 
fathers. A sedulous cultivation of peaceful 
relations, a restriction of our armaments by 
land and by sea to modest proportions which 
should attest our freedom from aggressive 
policy, a careful avoidance of complication 
with European quarrels and ambitions, have 
not only secured us the good will of great 
foreign Powers, which is based on the know- 
ledge that we do not mean to meddle with 
them, but have been the conditions of such 
unexampled progress in wealth and in popula- 
tion as has made our country the wonder of 
the world. 

European publicists have exhausted lan- 
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cumstances which have enabled a people of 
their own stock to develop representative 
institutions upon a great continent in a tem- 
perate zone, isolated by oceans which are 
barriers against aggressive wars while they 
are speediest highways for commerce and 
for the human intercourse which makes for 
progress in art, in science, and in every- 
thing that uplifts the race. They have de- 
plored the inherited antagonisms which have 
kept theirown continent in a chronic expecta- 
tion of renewed wars; which have made 
each nation strain to the utmost to enlarge. 
and still even more to enlarge, their armies 
and navies, till the burden upon their finan- 
ces and the drain upon the population threat- 
en to crush them as destructively as conquest 
by a stranger; which has piled up their pub- 
lic debts until payment is hopeless, and it 
is only a question how soon the mortgage 
upon the resources of a coming generation 
shall bring about bankruptcy and repudia- 
tion. 

Thoughtful men among us do not find it 
hard to see how unspeakable has been our 
advantage over European nations in all 
this. They have seen, also, that the con- 
sciousness of the possession of power works 
subtly to demoralize the possessor and make 
him seek the opportunity to use it. He be- 
comes a bully without knowing it. He is 
blind to the rights of others when they 
stand in the way of his whim or his passion. 
Jingoism is the expression of this narrow, 
ignorant, heedless impulse to glory in power 
and force, and to sacrifice the nobler ends 
for which human society should strive. 

Captain Mahan has made himself in a 
peculiar way the mouthpiece of this ten- 
dency toward aggression. Starting with a 
naval officer’s very natural and pardonable 
desire to magnify his office and to increase 
the navy of which he has been so creditable 
a representative, his papers have more and 
more appealed to motives and tendencies at 
war with modern ideas of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Looking about for arguments which 
may add more ships to our fleets, he be- 
comes the advocate of a meddling policy 
that may have a finger in every pie and 
a chance for a quarrel in every foreign 
complication. Ignoring the patent fact that 
with a small navy and a very small army 
we have gone through a century of youth 
and physical weakness without finding Euro- 
pean nations smitten with a desire to quarrel 
with us, he now clamors over our weakness, 
and rings innumerable changes on the as- 
sertion that the only way to prevent our 
subjugation is to increase our military es- 
tablishments on land and sea till we shall 
match those under which Europe groans. 


He sees on every side “dangerous germs 
ef quarrel against which it is prudent at 
least to be prepared,” and maintains that to 
retain our repose and the enjoyment of our 
commerce, “it is necessary to argue upon 
somewhat equal terms of strength with an 
adversary.” Yet everybody knows that we 
built up a carrying trade second to none 
in the world before our civil war, and 
held it without disturbance till our own 
troubles let loose upon us, not the great 
navies of Europe, but three or four im- 
provised commerce-destroyers under the 
Confederate flag. Our strength has been all 
the more appreciated by the world because 
it was so largely latent. That we kept afoot 
no great armies or navies gave assurance 
that we would not rush into serious quarrels 
on slight provocation; but the recognized 





tenacity of the race gave equal assurance 
that, if forced into collision, it would 
not end until our resources had been used 
to the utmost. We have been, in fact, more 
influential in the family of nations by rea- 
son of this apparent carelessness of present 
readiness for a fight. 

It is curious to note how Captain Mahan’s 
wish for great armaments affects his naval 
sense in international questions. He does 
not disguise his sympathy with Drake's 
buccaneering in the West Indies. He labors 
to stir the same spirit and to arouse a 
passion for conquest. We hear little or noth- 
ing of the rights of resident peoples to self- 
government, but much of the chance that 
if we don’t grasp their lands some one else 
will. It is easy to persuade ourselves that 
the control of an isthmus, a strait, an 
island, is a necessity to a nation, “if not of 
existence, at least of its full development,” 
and then ‘“‘who can deny the right to pre- 
dominate in influence over a region so vital 
to it?” Nay, once started in that line of 
argument, such a claim becomes “reasonable, 
natural, it might almost be called moral.” 
It is a very short step then to take military 
possession and begin a war. 

When such a writer as Captain Mahan is 
asked how great an expansion of armaments 
will be demanded by his argument, he finds 
it convenient to be very vague. It should be 
“adequate to the utmost demand that can 
then be made upon it, and, if possible, sc 
imposing that it will prevent war ensuing, 
upon the firm presentation of demands which 
the nation believes to be just.’”’ Another 
mode of putting it is, “the estimated force 
which the strongest probable enemy can 
bring against you, allowance being made 
for clear drawbacks upon his total force, im- 
posed by his own embarrassments and 
responsibilities in other parts of the world.” 

As to “just demands,” we find the au- 
thor holding that in international contro- 
versies ‘there is not uncommonly on both 
sides an element of right, real or really be- 
lieved, which prevents either party from 
yielding, and that it is better for men to 
fight than for the sake of peace to refuse to 
support their convictions of justice.” The 
climax is reached when Captain Mahan ex- 
claims, ‘How deplorable the war between 
the North and the South! but more deplor- 
able by far had it been, that either had 
flinched from the maintenance of what it 
believed to be fundamental right.’’ There 
is no real standard of right and wrong, both 
sides believe they are right, it would be 
most deplorable for either to yleld; there- 
fore, war is the only right result! Can mili- 
tarism go further? 

As to the measure of preparation, the at- 
tempted limitations are futile, and most of 
all in naval warfare. It won't do to dis- 
claim the need of considering “what is the 
largest army or navy in the world, with the 
view of rivalling it,” for you can have no 
guarantee that your possible adversary will 
force his quarrel with you when he is em- 
broiled with other Powers, but he will do it 
rather when you are so embroiled. Your 
only salvation, then, when once the gospel 
that might makes right is fully proclaimed, 
is in being the strongest, at all times and in 
all places of possible contact. 

Shocking as this creed of Moloch is, and 
sedulous as Captain Mahan is in veiling it 
in ecircumlocutions, it is yet found only too 
plainly confessed. He closes his ““Twentt- 
eth-Century Outlook” with the declaration 








that “Nothing is more ominous for the fu- 
ture of our race than that tendency, voct- 
ferous at present, which refuses to recognize 
in the profession of arms, in war, that some. 
thing which inspired Wordsworth's ‘Happy 
Warrior,’ which soothed the dying hours of 
Henry Lawrence.” The specious sophism 
is a double one. The noble characteristics 
of a Sidney or a Lawrence are not the na- 
tural products of war, but of the spirit of 
ideal devotion to humanity and of self-sacri 
fice conquering the flerce and savage in- 
fluences of war, rising above them to a 
height that is the more sublime because it 
dominates the brutal tendency of bloody 
slaughter. To slip from approval of Law- 
rence’s unselfish heroism to the praise of 
war itself-—-war, of which the horrid barbari- 
ties of Cawnpore were the typical features 
when unchecked by the influences of modern 
civilization and Christianity--is only. to 
prove how wrong-headed the heat of advo- 
cacy may make an estimable man 

The author, in a still later essay, has com- 
plained that his critics do not heed the quali 
fications with which he accompanies his 
sweeping doctrines. It is simply the ques- 
tion which is the earnest expression of his 
convictions, and which a_ perfunctory repe- 
tition of conventional formul#. When he sig- 
nificantly asks, ‘Is the outlook such that our 
present civilization with its benefits is most 
likely to be insured by universal disarma- 
ment, the clamor for which rises ominously— 
the word is used advisedly—among our Iat- 
ter-day cries?"’ what meaning can there be 
in his assertion that “none shares more hear. 
tily than the writer the aspiration for the 
day when nations shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares’’? Would a universal disarma- 
ment, accomplished, be so great an evil that 
a@ general call for it is an ominous clamor? 
Then bis real aspiration must be that 
ploughshares shall be beaten into swords. 

When he sneers at diplomatic efforts to 
establish a system of international arbitra- 
tion as “‘a realization in modern policy of the 
ideal of the medimval Papacy,” can he ex- 
pect to be credited with a desire to promote 
peace? When he characterizes Washington's 
advice against entangling alliances as fit only 
for “the infancy of the republic,” and ad- 
herence to it as being “bound and swathed in 
the traditions of our own eighteenth century,” 
can anybody believe that he seriously desires 
to avoid meddling in the quarrels of other na- 
tions? When he declares that force, ‘that 
rude and imperfect, but not ignoble arbiter, 

so far has won, and still secures the 

greatest triumphs of good in the checkered 
history of mankind,” can he ask to bethought 
the champion of reason and of law? When he 
tells us that “communities which want and 
cannot have except by force, will take by 
force unless they are restrained by force,” 
can we give much weight to the verbal ad- 
mission that there is some respect for inter- 
national law in the nineteenth century? 

The spirit of the book is so plain that he 
that runs may read. Military glory and far- 
reaching domination are the great ends of 
man’s aspiration. To give opportunity for 
these, the United States must have numerous 
distant, outlying possessions, each sticking 
out ike a sore thumb to be burt by what- 
ever passes, each wanting its impregnabie 
fortifications and its great garrison to 4e- 
fend it, each demanding its fleet to scour the 
adjacent seas, and great reserve armies and 
navies at home, besides, to overpower every 
possible antagonist. When the people's “so- 
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ber second thought” is spoken, we do not be- 
lieve it will be the adoption of such a policy 
for our tweantieth-century programme. 








Collections and Recollections. By One Who 
has Kept a Diary. Harper & Bros. 

Mr. John Murray, in his testimony before 
the Lords Copyright Committee, the other 
day, spoke of the practice of reviewing 
books by the method of stringing together 
extracts from them, as ‘‘a positive nuisance.” 
But there are some books, and ‘Collections 
and Recollections’ is one of them, which can 
be reviewed in no other way. Mr. G. W. BE. 
Russell (for we suppose he makes no denial 
of being the author) brings out of his 
diary—and, occasionally, out of his common- 
place book—a delightful medley of things 
new and old, stories either true or 
ben traviata, as one of his pompous per- 
sonages says. He has formal chapter-head- 
ings, and gravely squares his elbows now 
and then as if to give us a serious character- 
study or an essay on manners and morals 
or on parliamentary oratory; but you 
soon come to find that these are only so 
many between-jokes, so many devices 
for letting the reader’s laughing-muscles 
calm themselves before their next exercise. 

Now there is no way to characterize a 
good story except to tell it, and, with all 
due respect to Mr. Murray, and in the ab- 
sence of the law he desires forbidding it, 
we shall exhibit Mr. Russell’s wares by 
sample, duly advising our readers that 
our display by no means exhausts the stock 
or varieties, for a knowledge of the pro- 
fusion of which they should apply to the 
central storehouse. 

There are several anecdotes illustrative 
of Wellington’s grim humor: 

“The Government was contemplating the 
despatch of an expedition to Burma, with 
a view to taking Rangoon, and a question 
arose as to who would be the fittest general 
to be sent in command of the expedition. 
The Cabinet sent for the Duke of Wellington, 
and asked his advice. He instantly replied, 
‘Send Lord Combermere.’ 

“But we have always understood that 
ted Grace thought Lord Combermere a 
ool. 


“So he is a fool, and a damned fool; 
but he can take Rangoon.’ ”’ 


“Mrs, Arbuthnot (wife of the Duke’s pri- 
vate secretary, familiarly called ‘Gosh’) was 
fond of parading her intimacy with the 
Duke before miscellaneous company. One 
day, in a large party, she said to him: 

“Duke, I know you won’t mind my asking 
you, but is it true that you were so much 
surprised when you found you had won the 
Battle of Waterloo?’ 

“*By God! not half as much surprised as 
I am now, mum.’ 

“When the Queen came to her throne her 
first public act was to go in state to St. 
James's Palace to be proclaimed. She 
naturally wished to be accompanied in her 
state coach only by the Duchess of Kent 
and one of the ladies of the household; 
but Lord Albemarle, who was master of the 
horse, insisted that he had a right to 
travel with her Majesty tn the coach, as he 
had done with William IV. The point was 
submitted to the Duke of Wellington, as a 
kind of universal referee in matters of pre- 
cedent and usages. His judgment was de- 
lightfully unflattering to the outraged mag- 
nate—'The Queen can make you go inside 
the coach, or outside the coach, or run be- 
hind like a damned tinker’s dog.’”’ 


Mr. Russell speaks admiringly of Sir 
William Harcourt’s intimate acquaintance 
with the poets, and cites the following as 
among his “extraordinarily apt quotations”: 


“That famous old country gentleman, the 





late Sir Rainald Knightley (who was the 
living double of Dickens’s Sir Leicester Dead- 
lock), had been expatiating after dinner on 
the undoubted glories of his famous pedi- 
gree. The company was getting a little 
restive under the recitation, when Sir 
William was heard to say, in an appre- 
ciated aside, ‘This reminds me of Addison’s 
evening hymn: 


“And op og A to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of his birth.’’’ 


Surely the force of apt citation can no 
farther go. When Lord Tennyson chanced 
to say in Sir William Harcourt’s hearing 
that his pipe after breakfast was the most 
enjoyable of the day, Sir William softly 
murmured the Tennysonian line: 


‘The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds.’ 


Some historians say that he substituted 
‘bards’ for ‘birds,’ and the reception ac- 
corded by the poet to the parody waa not 
as cordial as its excellence deserved.” 


Our -Diarist confesses to a soft side for 
the clergy, perhape because they yield him 
such material as this: 


“A Dissenting minister, winding up a 
week’s mission, is reported to have said, 
‘And if any spark of grace has been kindled 
by these exercises, oh, we pray thee, water 
that spark.’ An old peasant-woman in 
Buckinghamshire, extolling the merits of 
her favorite curate, said to the rector, ‘I 
do say that Mr. Woods is quite an angel 
in sheep’s clothing’; and Dr. Liddon told 
me of a Presbyterian minister who was 
called on at short notice to officiate at the 
parish-church of Crathie in the presence of 
the Queen, and, transported by this tre- 
mendous experience, burst forth in rhetori- 
cal supplication: ‘Grant that as she grows to 
be an old woman she may be made a new 
man; and that in all righteous causes she 


may go forth before her people like a he- E 


goat on the mountains.’” 





Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant. By Ber- 
nard Shaw. Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & 
Co. 1898. 


After reading the seven plays which make 
up these two volumes of Mr. Shaw, the 
remaining impression is one of mingled me- 
lancholy and indignation at the spectacle of 
80 much wasted natural ability and per- 
verted talent. But for the lack of a little 
sanity and sense of proportion, a man so 
observant, accomplished, and witty, and, 
above all, so independent and courageous, 
could scarcely have missed substantial suc- 
cess in any of the various departments of 
literature to which he has contributed at 
various times, whereas his writings are so 
disfigured by extravagance, eccentricity, and 
egotism—partly humorous and intentional, 
but largely unconscious and inevitable— 
that the genuine truth, power, and purpose 
contained in them are apt to be overlooked. 
They are read for the sake of the sparkling 
sayings and amusing conceits which abound 
in them, and are then forgotten as easily 
as last night’s fireworks. 

The most obvious commentary upon all 
these plays, written (it must be remember- 
ed) by a man who for years has been emp- 
tying the vials of his wrath and sarcasm 
upon the modern theatre for its convention- 
ality, artificiality, and clumsy misrepresen- 
tation--charges, by the way, only too well 
founded—is their curious, almost comical 
indifference to the truth of life; not so much 
with regard to the deeper or more subtile 
influences and motives which actuate hu- 
manity, but in the every-day conduct and 
carriage of men and women, of the suggest- 
ed types, in the situations and circumstances 
devised for them. Space, of course, will not 
permit a detailed examination of half-a- 





dozen very long plays, crammed with reck- 
lessly complicated characters, but an in- 
stance or two may be quoted by way of ex- 
ample. 


To begin with the ‘unpleasant’ pieces, 
to use Mr. Shaw’s thoroughly appropriate 
phrase, which he apparently supposes to be 
excluded from the stage solely on account 
of their topics. This, certainly, is not true, 
or is true only in a very limited degree. 
As a matter of fact, his ‘‘Widowers’ Houses,” 
with its misleading and insignificant title, 
deals with a social problem of genuine in- 
terest, the exaction of rack-rents for rotten 
tenements by rich and conscienceless land- 
lords, and suggests the outline of an in- 
genious and interesting story, which a 
playwright like Pinero, or even Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, might be able to put into ef- 
fective theatrical form. But Mr. Shaw, hav- 
ing a good case, although not so good a one 
as he deems it (there being two sides to this 
as to most other questions), spoils it by 
overstatement, by all kinds of extravagance 
in drawing and excess in color. Here and 
there may be found exceedingly trenchant 
strokes of cynical humor and satire, but the 
characters themselves are distorted like the 
figures in the gross caricatures of Gillray. 
It is impossible to believe in any of them, 
from the transformed agent Lickcheese to 
the indisputably unpleasant heroine. As for 
“The Philanderer,” it is difficult to credit 
that it ever could have been intended for 
anything but burlesque, although the au- 
thor speaks of it as a topical comedy. It 
is full of comic inspiration, and delivers 
many a shrewd and telling hit at social 
shams and follies, but it is preposterously 
unfit for stage representation, and quite 
worthless, because wholly false, as a pic- 
ture of any existing phase of society. Com- 
ment upon it, therefore, would be superflu- 
ous, but it is worth pointing out that the 
‘new woman” in it is as utterly convention- 
al and unreal as anything that could be 
found in contemporaneous drama, being no- 
thing more nor less than a stock figure from 
the comic papers, a queer model for an “‘In- 
dependent.” 

The charge of conventionality, however, 
cannot be preferred against Vivie Warren, 
the heroine of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
a perfectly unpresentable and supereroga- 
tory play, but able and vigorous in spite of 
its manifold absurdities. This young Jady, 
fourth wrangler in the Cambridge mathe- 
matical tripos, is depicted as a marvel of 
masculine common sense, suffering from oc- 
casional lapses into sentimental idiocy. The 
sane part of her, although much overdrawn, 
has a certain plausibility and fascination, but 
the most liberal application of the varium 
et mutabile semper rule cannot be made to 
account for her as a whole. It may be ad- 
mitted, perhaps, that she is not altogether 
out of drawing with the group in which she 
poses. The story is grotesquely horrible, 
but is founded on the direst fact. In the de- 
scribed conditions there is no exaggeration, 
as all persons familiar with the subject can 
testify, and Mrs. Warren and the wretch 
Crofts are sketched with extraordinary ve- 
racity—Ibsen himself in this respect could 
do no better; but the accuracy of personal 
detail in these particular instances does not 
offer anything like full compensation for the 
abuse of the privilege of coincidence and the 
habitual disregard of probability and the ways 
of the world in the general scheme. In motive 
the play is wholly moral, even commendable 
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in its bold effort to throw light upon a 
hideous, notorious, but scrupulously veiled 
iniquity; but in manner it is tactless, flip- 
pant, and dangerous because of the pervad- 
ing cynicism that disguises the moral in- 
tent. Moreover, the theatre is no place 
for operations on social abscesses. Mr. 
Shaw deals a heavy blow at the hopes of 
the Independent Theatre, of which he has 
been one of the most vociferous champions, 
in proclaiming as its object the public ad- 
vertisement of such an abominable traffic as 
this. 

Of the pleasant plays there is not much to 
be said. They are excellent reading, full of 
amusing quips and jeers, smart cynicism, 
and all sorts of perverse cleverness, which 
includes an immense amount of shrewd ob- 
servation, without any apparent capacity 
for logical or practical application. One of 
these pieces, ‘‘Candida,’’ has been acted in 
England, with disastrous financial results, 
and has been hailed as a masterpiece by the 
“independents,” but shares with its com- 
panions the fatal fault of being essentially 
unlifelike. Some of the personages, as, for 
instance, the fluent, capable, well-meaning, 
but egoistic parson, his practical, energetic 
wife, and her unscrupulous old mammon- 
worshipping father,are very human at times, 
but the youthful poet and the part played 
by him are outrages upon common sense. 
“Arms and the Man,” thanks to Mr. Mans- 
field, is pretty well known in this country, 
and need not be discussed now. “You 
Never Can Tell,’’ which opens in the vein 
of eccentric light comedy, but degenerates 
final'v into untrammelled farce, is notable 
for its comic fancy and its exuberant spirit, 
and possibly might make a success with the 
right actors, if such could be found. A real- 
ly fine comedian could do wonders with the 
old waiter. ‘‘The Man of Destiny,’’ a Napo- 
leonic episode, is not a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

The influence of Ibsen is clearly discern- 
ible in Mr. Shaw’s choice of topics and in 
his profuse and minute stage directions. It 
is a pity that he did not try, more successful- 
ly, to imitate his master in the matters of 
careful design, finished workmanship, and 
some deference to the laws of nature. In 
publishing these two plays he has furnished 
amusement for a lazy hour or two, has de- 
monstrated the futility of mere will-o’-the- 
wisp brilliancy, and provided the amplest 
justification of the managers who declined 
to invest money in them. 





Life in an Old English Town; A History 
of Coventry, from the earliest times, com- 
piled from official records. By Mary Dor- 
mer Harris. [Social England Series.) The 
Macmillan Co. 1898. 


The ‘‘series’ plan must have proved pro- 
fitable to the publishers, for a fresh venture 
of the kind is announced every month. 
Even the fastidious will think of it indul- 
gently—though it has much to answer for— 
if only it finds a market, otherwise impos- 
sible, for a few such books as this. With a 
title and a shape which suggest nothing but 
would-be popular historical gossip, we really 
have here a scholarly and original contribu- 
tion to the mediwval municipal history of 
England. The conjunction of present-day 
cheap bookmaking with the more competent 
scholarship now happily less rare than it 
used to be, is produciag some interesting re- 
sults; and this is one of them. The wisdom of 
the publishing serpeat is here so thorough- 
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ly united with the harmlessness of the scho- 
larly dove that the last chapter is avowedly 
a guide, and a guide both brief and sensible, 
to the sights of Coventry at the present day. 
It is an example worth following. 

Coventry has already enjoyed more than 
average good fortune in its historians. Dug- 
dale, in the seventeenth century, gave it a 
large place in his ‘Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire’; Sharp’s ‘Dissertation on the Pa- 
geants’ is known to all students of Mystery 
Plays; Poole’s ‘Coventry’ (1870) is an excel- 
lent specimen of the solid and expensive 
local history of the generation now passing 
away; and within the last three or four 
years the story of the parliamentary rep- 
resentation of the town has been set forth 
with minute care. But, strangely enough, 
no writer before Miss Harris has made any 
continuous or systematic use of the manu- 
script Leet Book of the town, a bulky folio 
containing a yearly account of municipal af- 
fairs from 1421 to 1555, and forming a price- 
less source of information on almost every 
aspect of contemporary civic life. It is in 
having utilized this for the first time that 
Miss Harris's service to historical science 
mainly consists. And now that the people 
of Coventry have been shown how full of 
interest is this treasure committed to their 
charge, it is to be hoped they will not long 
delay to follow the example of the corpora- 
tion of Nottingham, and give us the Leet 
Book in a well-edited edition. If the tax- 
payers are lukewarm, there is an opportunity 
for private enterprise. The bicycle ought to 
do at least as much for the history of Co- 
ventry as the biscuit (Americané, ‘‘cracker’’) 
has recently done for the history of Read- 
ing. 

Miss Harris surveys the whole range of 
her subject, beginning with Lady Godiva 
and ending with the Pageants, making 
everywhere first-hand use of all the sources 
accessible. Her most original work, how- 
ever, will be found in chapters 12 and 13, 
on “The Lammas Lands” and on “The Com- 
panies of the Crafts.” From the former of 
these we learn to realize how important to 
the medieval townsman were his rights of 
“common,” and how vitally the “enclosures” 
of the fifteenth century affected the old 
agrarian basis of society. This is a truth 
which is being impressed upon us just now 
from several sides, ¢. g., in Prof. Maitiand’s 
‘Township and Borough.’ In the latter we 
get some welcome light on the relations be- 
tween the greater and the lesser crafts, and 
between all of them and the magistracy. 
And both as craftsman and as champion of 
common rights we make the acquaintance of 
a borough agitator of the English type, a 
certain Lawrence Saunders—according to 
the poet of the people, “him that speaketh 
for our right”; according to the authori- 
ties, ‘a seditious man, of great presumption 
and obstinacy.” 

Still, thankful as we are for what we have 
got, it ought not to be concealed that from 
the point of view of the serious student of 
mediaeval institutions there is much that is 
wanting. Miss Harris belongs to the school 
of Mrs. J. R. Green. Like Mrs. Green, she 
goes to the original authorities, and would 
not wittingly invent the tiniest fact. But 
she displays a quite excessive confidence in 
her own intuitive insight into the motives 
of her characters. Moreover, she is so bent 
on being interesting to the generality that 
she does not stop to explain what she knows 
of the institutional framework. But yet, 





dull as the subject ts, this framework must 
be conceived of in some sort of way. For in- 
stance, much as we are told of the squabbles 
about the Lammas fields, wearenowhere given 


a plain account of the original agricultural 
organization of the town. What was the geo 
graphical extent of the “vill; what becam: 
of the five “hides” recorded in Domesday? 
Or, again, the reader of the chapter on the 
Crafts who wants to know what the indus 
trial life of Coventry actually was, would like 


to be told just how many crafts there were 
in Coventry, when each first made its ap- 
pearance, and how many members each had 
Probably the Leet Book nowhere responds to 
these questions in just this form, but it 
would be surprising if it did not authorize 
an approximate answer. 

One word as to the illustrations. Some of 
them are very fair and really illustrate. The 
“Butcher Row’’ helps one to imagine a me- 
diwval street, and Gee's picture shows what 
Lammas Day had become in the eighteenth 
century. But what ought to be the most in- 
teresting--the Earl of Chester’s Charter, the 
page from the Leet Book, and Speed's 
map—are reduced so small as to be hardly 
legible. The editor would do well not to 
let his vaulting ambition thus overleap itseif 
in the subsequent volumes. 


Munwipal Architecture in Boston. From 
designs by Edmund M. Wheelwright, City 
Architect, 1891 to 1895. Edited by Francis 
W. Chandler, Professor of Architecture, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Part 1. Boston: Bates & Gulid Co. 
1898. 


The experience of Boston with its public 
buildings ought to be instructive to its fel- 
low-cities. So far as we know, it is the only 
prominent city in the United States that has 
tried the experiment of a permanent city 
architect, appointed by the Mayor, under 
conditions that have given an adequate test. 
The first appointment was made as long ago 
as 1874, and the first incumbent, Mr. Clough, 
built good buildings, which were honestly 
carried out, with reasonable cost to the city. 
But an office which awards every year con- 


tracts to the amount of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars is a rock of offence to any 
municipal government, and Mr. Clough's 


successors quickly became the prey of the 
spoilsman. In the course of a dozen years, 
all the familiar evils of contractors’ rings 
and political hangers-on had gathered about 
the Architect Department, as it was queerly 
called, and its expenses, at first limited to 
$5,000 a year, had in 188% grown to $24,000 
The cost of building done that year was 
$177,000; that is, the architectural service 
performed, for which the architect usually 
receives 6 per cent., was costing the city 
nearly 16 per cent. 

In 1891 Mayor Matthews appointed Mr. 
Wheelwright, who took the office to reform 
it. He did reform it thoroughly—so tho- 
roughly that not only were its expenses 
brought well within those of private prac- 
tice, for the same amount of work carried 
on, but he brought upon himself the {nexora- 
ble wrath of the rings of disappointed 
contractors, and of the politicians their 
friends. ‘Then followed a notabie struggle 
between the Mayor, who appointed and re- 
appointed Mr. Wheelwright every time the 
vacancy came before him, and the Aldermen, 
who every time refused to confirm him. Af- 
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ter four years of this, Mr. Matthews ceased 
to be Mayor, and Mr. Wheelwright gladly 
went back to private practice, leaving behind 
him an enviable reputation, a city archi- 
tecture greatly improved by his incum- 
bency, and a recommendation to abolish the 
“Architect Department,’”’ which was done by 
Mayor Curtis, Mr. Matthews’s successor. 

Certain important facts were exhibited by 
this Boston experience: that if the right ap- 
pointment were made, a city’s architectural 
work might be admirably and economically 
carried on in design, construction, and ad- 
ministration; that there was every likeli- 
hood that, in the long run, the right ap- 
pointments would not be made; and that 
under the wrong ones the “Architect De- 
partment’”’ was peculiarly apt for corruption, 
maladministration, and political abuses. If 
these things were not difficult to prophesy, 
the demonstration of them was irrefragable; 
and cities which are without the gift of 
prophecy may well learn from the demon- 
stration. 

The volume which now is handsomely is- 
sued by the Bates & Guild Co. is the first of 
two which are announced, and contains forty- 
three folio heliotype plates from school- 
buildings built for Boston by Mr. Wheel- 
wright, with an introduction and a valuable 
essay on school-house architecture, by Prof. 
Chandler, and a commentary on the build- 
ings, liberally illustrated in the text by 
plans and supplementary cuts. The build- 
ings, ali of quiet design, in a classic or 
Italian style, and of simple materials—brick, 
with a modest use of terracotta and cut 
stone—show how much character, dignity, 
and even elegance an able architect may 
secure with these slight means by straight- 
forward, appropriate design, by skilful use 
of proportion and refinement of detail. 
Though of necessity pretty uniform in type 
of plan, they are models of good arrange- 
ment, according to the needs of school- 
houses as they are understood in this coun- 
try. One wonders, as he looks them over, 
that the same architect should in four years 
have designed so many buildings for so 
nearly uniform uses, with so much variety 
and at such a level of excellence, 

Prof. Chandler’s essay on the planning 
and construction of school-houses is admi- 
rable—clear, practical, comprehensive, and 
judicious. He discusses in detail their ar- 
rangement, construction, lighting, heating, 
ventilation, hygiene, and furnishing, in the 
light of modern knowledge, and with the il- 
lustration of Mr, Wheelwright’s large expe- 
rience, We doubt if the English reader will 
find the subject so adequately treated else- 
where. We can hardly agree with Prof. 
Chandler when he repudiates that provision 
of the Boston laws which requires that 
school-houses shall be made incombustible 
throughout, still less when he urges that 
elghty pounds per foot is a sufficient allow- 
ance for live load on the floors, in buildings 
where, especially in the exhibition-rooms, 
the sudden surging of a large number of 
people js to be provided for. But we must 
praise his suggestions of economy in school- 
building, which could hardly be better sup- 
ported than by this score of thoroughly built 
and well-designed examples, the cost of 
which, built in two, three, or even four sto- 
ries, ranges from $2.60 to $3 per square foot 
of ground area, with only two exceptional 
cases where it rises to $3.24 and $3.32. 

The execution of the volume, both plates 
and letter-press, is admirable in its kind— 





as handsome as could be asked; our only 
criticism is that it is rather sumptuous for 
the occasion. The simple buildings look a 
little overdressed in so elaborate a toilet, 
and the book is too big and probably too 
costly to have the circulation it deserves. 
Both Mr. Wheelwright’s designs and Prof. 
Chandler’s essay are valuable enough to be 
freely distributed among architects and stu- 
dents. We would, therefore, suggest that 
the whole text, with its incorporated illus- 
trations somewhat extended, would, if re- 
printed in quarto form, make a book which 
would be exceedingly useful and which 
ought to be widely sold. 





The New Psychology. By BE. W. Scripture, 
Director of the Yale Psychological Labora- 
tory. [Contemporary Science Series.] 
Scribners. 8vo, pp. 500; 124 illustrations. 


The present volume worthily fills its place 
in the highly modernistic series edited by 
Mr. Havelock Ellis. It consists in the main 
of a general account of all that is done in 
the psychological laboratories. We cannot 
say that it renders a satisfactory measure of 
justice to American work. The uninformed 
reader will gather that, except at Yale, the 
experimental psychology of this country does 
not rank very high, which is far from the 
truth. Considering how young the experi- 
mental science of the mind is, and that it is 
not of full-blooded experimental parentage, 
it is not surprising that, to a chemist or 
physicist, the psychological laboratories 
should not appear as marked by great ex- 
perimental ability. It is probably a more 
significant fact that the results, after all, 
seem to be confined to a narrow department 
of the mind, although precisely what the sig- 
nificance of this fact may be it is too early 
to judge with confidence. 

There is nothing at all in this book about 
cerebral physiology, except some words of 
exaggerated praise, accompanying the opi- 
nion that that study throws little light on 
psychology. The psychophysicists, however, 
can hardly afford to dispense with the aid of 
the cerebral physiologists, for it is a ques- 
tion whether both together have accom- 
plished as much as Berkeley, Hartley, James 
Mill, Young, and the rest of the old asso- 
ciationalists. 

Apart from its account of psychology, this 
book does, in a sense, mark a stage in the 
growing importance of that science. Fech- 
ner’s ‘Psychophysik,’ from which the science 
dates, was published in 1860 (a date Dr. 
Scripture ought not to have omitted); but 
the present general interest throughout the 
scientific world in the subject arose about 
1888, when Dr. Stanley Hall’s Journal of 
Psychology was established, and when Prof. 
James's expositions were beginning to at- 
tract attention. Yet, young as is the move- 
ment, in this volume psychology already be- 
gins to jostle astronomy from her throne, 
as that one of the sciences from which the 
logic of science is to be learned. Thirty 
years ago, when Herschel’s ‘Outlines’ was 
still in use in colleges, when Bertrand and 
others were still explaining to the general 
public how Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kep- 
pier, and Newton had laid the foundations of 
science, the ordinary student expected that it 
would be in the course of his study of astro- 
nomy that he would become acquainted with 
the methods of scientific discovery and with 
the precautions needed in applying them. 
But the first four chapters of this book—one- 





sixth of the whole in space and about half 
its whole significance—are devoted to the 
general consideration of Observation, Sta- 
tistics, Measurement, and Experimenting. 
This is in part due to Dr. Scripture’s field 
of view being limited by a German horizon, 
and to a consequent confusion between psy- 
chology and logic, a science properly and in 
itself no more connected with psychics than 
with physics. Nevertheless, as well as the 
horoscope of twentieth-century science can 
be read, there are still much greater heights 
of importauce to which psychology is destin- 
ed to rise before its culmination; and its 
educational conjunction with the logic of 
science may be expected to become closer 
and closer. 


The chapters on method are well enough 
executed to be exceedingly instructive to be- 
ginners in science, though the author does 
not always attain the American standard of 
clearness. For instance, in defining what it 
means in the doctrine of chances to say that 
a die turns up a particular face ‘‘about one- 
sixth of the time,” Mr. Scripture not only 
talks about a “‘scale of certainty” (meaning 
a scale of uncertainty), which has nothing 
to do with the frequency with which the face 
turns up, but he also introduces the proba- 
bility-function, thus substituting a theorem 
for the definition on which that theorem 
rests; and while he thus admits alien ideas 
into his definition, he altogether ignores se- 
veral essential elements, and, in doing so, 
leaves the door open for serious fallacies. 


Again, Dr. Scripture is excessively strict, 
not to say stern, in requiring that statistics 
and bodies of measurements shall conform 
to the characters of random collections. He 
demands, for example, that the number of 
extreme values shall not exceed that de- 
termined by the theory. This would, from 
a theoretical point of view, be perfectly just, 
provided the probable effects of given 
amounts of departure from randomness were 
calculated and allowed for. Practically, 
however, Dr. Scripture’s rule would have the 
effect of stripping science in every branch 
of almost all observations except such as 
had prudently not been often repeated or 
not been made numerically exact. It would 
leave astronomy without a leg to stand upon. 
We are not surprised to find this hyper- 
rhadamanthine theory associated with prac- 
tices equally removed from good sense in the 
direction of laxity. Thus, as a model of the 
proper treatment of observations, a series of 
eight observations are given, their mean 
taken, and their “mean error’ calculated 
(not with strict accuracy, by the way, and 
several of the formule exhibit this fault), 
although of the eight observations one de- 
parts from the mean in one direction by 
four times the amount by which the worst 
of the others departs, along with all those 
seven, in the opposite direction. Dr. Scrip- 
ture suggests that the ‘“‘median,”’ or middling 
value, would be better than the mean, which 
is as much as to say that, rather than rank 
the discordant observation as of equal value 
with the others, it would be preferable to 
use but one of the eight as a measure and 
all the rest as mere qualitative indicators. 
In reply to this, a rernark in the previous 
chapter is pertinent: “Yet [if we substitute 
counting for measurement], in a case where 
a possibility of measurement exists, we are 
really throwing away an accurate method for 
a poorer one,” Here native Yankee gump- 
tion peeps out. Had Dr. Scripture studied 
the works of first-rate mathematicians 
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among his own countrymen, as well as those 
of fourth-rate writers in inferior German 
translations, he would have learned of a 
better way of treating series of observations 
into which abnormal observations are mix- 
ed than that of merely counting them. 
There are other instances of extremely lax 
practice in treating measurements; but the 
above example will suffice. 

The portion of the book devoted to psy- 
chological experiments proper is divided into 
three parts entitled Time, Energy, Space. 
This adopts an idea of Ostwald, the chemist, 
that Energy ought to be substituted for 
Mass, as a fundamental quantity in dyna- 
mics. Nothing more feeble has been put 
forth by a man of ability since Sir Isaac 
Newton’s commentaries on the book of Da- 
niel. That where there are three connected 
variables, independent functions of them 
may be substituted for the variables them- 
selves, is a matter of course; so that no- 
body will dispute that, if we choose to do 
so, we can, for example, instead of saying 
that momentum is the product of mass into 
velocity, say that it is the quotient of the 
kinetic energy divided by the velocity. In 
that case, one might say, the less the velo- 
city, the greater the momentum; meaning 
that if a moving body burst so that a portion 
of it had the same energy as the whole had 
had, then the greater its velocity, the small- 
er would be its momentum. But because 
moving bodies do not usually burst and in 
that sense alter their masses, but do con- 
tinually change their kinetic energies, it fol- 
lows that Ostwald’s system would be incon- 
venient in experience; and since the human 
mind is formed upon the ordinary course of 
experience, that system is equally unnatural 
for the human mind. It has, in fact, nothing 
at all to recommend it, unless it be its en- 
veloping the whole subject in a fog of meta- 
physics. 
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THE SUSACUAC WBAVING CO., 
12 Moravian Church St., Bethichem, Pa. 


HAY-FEVER. 
ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 


By W. © Hoivoperer, M.D. The treatment described 
in this book has proved successful in over 200 cases 
that hav 3 come under the observation of the author. 


Just Ready, Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











2 W. FOHNSON, 2 E. gad St. (5th 
+ Ave.).—Rare and Standard Second-hand Books. 
Send for Catalogue. Books purchased, 





WHAT'S THE MATTER with the 


Nation? I buy and sell back numbers. CLARK, 
174 Fulton 8t. (op ite St. Paul’s), New York. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS of Famous 
People ht and sold by "endl BENJAMIN, 
1196 Broadway, ew York City. Send for price-list. 


[i mater AGE INDEX, 1844-1896.— 
Subscribers hom 1188 Fe | 2° oP alinderpil ae 











EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above Se. sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COAC OP TLL ne EXCURSIONS 


Fine Baniherxiy Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 





LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA HALL. 


The largest, best furnished resort 
in the beautiful fal BERKSHIRE His ES epedial 
feature of this resort Colum Minera! 
fering. which possess a medical atm “end heal- 

pe cong which have made their fame 
me ide for co: charming drives to Lenox 
and Stockbridge; superior orchestra; special rates 
for June. For cirealar, terms, etc., address 
M. 8ST.’ LAWRENCE. 











FAMILY RESORT HOTEL,—Befere 
decidin p where Me gg will pagent ime the pemenen, write 
to Moore’s Y. One of the 
most delightful ‘ond healthy places in America. Mag 
nificent scenery, fine drives, and most healthful an. 
Terms very reasonable. Hotel opens June 15. 
C. E. Moors, Trenton Falis, N. Y. 





EAUMARIS HOTEL, MUSKOKA 
22 cat, rao, Gasaba” tn fat 
Send for booklet. god Sekt Prowse, vinonaral . 








We buy and gell bills of exchange to 
Letters and ae S Cable “feaere of moeey, on 
of Europe, A South Africa; also 
make collections. = issue 0 eee in all 
: and vell-ra’ Credits, a 2 
Credit. parts of the world. 2 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








Nt oe 
H. W, HAGEMANN, {¢ sent gras vena 





oY may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA 
MIXTURE.” 


—J, M. B—, in ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine.” 
Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 








